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' PREFACE 

Thjs repbrt contributes to Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Project H-2906 and the United States Department of Agr i cul ture , 
Cooperative State RSsearcK' Service Project NC-90, *'FaQtors Affectirag 



Patterns of^Living^Kn Disadvantaged Families." Preparation of*Xhe 
report was partially supported by TAES P.roject 2^06. 



The NC--90 project ks a cooperative interstate effort, and has as 



V 

its general objectives: (l) '•to identify life patterns aitong relatively^ , 
disadvantaged families in selected- areas of the nation" and (20 "to 
determine^f actors thaf^are significantly associated with these patterns 
of living in order to progress toward pragmatic defjnition and measurement- V 
of ways of life irf families who experience d i sadvantag^ment; in different 
forms and extents" ( Iowa ^tate Un i vers 1 ty Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1973)- (The term "d i sadv^ntagement" is used in the NC^90 proje'ctft;o mean 
insufficient income relative to the estima_t^d coasumplioa needs of a 
family.) Participants in NC-90 consist of the Agr icul tura 1 and Home^ 
Economics Experiment Stati'ons In 13 states. 

Appreciation is expressed to members of the NC-90 Technical^ 
Committee who made <lata availabl€ for this report: Dr. Glenn Hawkes 
(CaUfot^ia), Dr. Shirley Weeks (Hawaii), Dr.^Sally Manning (Indiana 
an^ Vermont), Dr. Edward Metzen (Missouri), Dr. William Kuvlesky (Texas), 
and Dr. Hazel Reinhardt (Wisconsin). The writer especially wishes to 
acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Metzen ai'id Dr. Sandra Helmick in 

I ' ■ 

c^mpi lat ion pf ^ata for the tables included in this report. Dr. Reinhardt's 
ass i stance in furnishing' demographic background information about state t 
samples, and Dr. Kuvlesky^s facilitation o&the completion of this report. 



A. INTRODUCTfoN AND THEORET I CAL ^BACKGROUNb" ^ 



\ The purpose of this* report is to examine, for p<^or and non-poor 



in athnit 
isp 

'cultfure of pover/y 



families Varying in^^thnife background and residence, a large^ amount of, 
data which taps asp^ct^of traits said by Oscar Lewis to comprise ^ 



♦ * * 



The central question asked is: Do alleged poverty cul ture traits'^! 

bj^ome more pronounced as level of economic deprivation increases? r 

This quest Ton about the real i ty of poverty culture traits mu^t, be 

answered be-ft&re one can proceed to compare the incidence of poverty i 

culture across ethnic and res i dence 1 i ries , i.e., testing the hypothesis 

that 'Very poor people from gro^ups character i zdd 43y different major 

cultures af^ markedly similar to each other in certain attitudes, valuest" 

and patterns of behavror^^ ( I re 1 an' et a 1 . , 1969^:^06)., Data relevant to 
I / 

the latter hypothesis are contained in this report, permitting inferences 

p ^^^^ 

about the general i^ab i 1 i t-^ of the culture of poverty. However, because* 

of sampling ifjcons i s t enc i es in the present data, the latter hypothesis 

* * * 

cannot be directly te'sted here. \ » 

It must be noted a^t the oi5tset-that the ''non-poor" discussed in 

this report are defined solely in terms of an economic (Income) measure.^ 

Because of the* nature of sampling in the larger study from which the 

pr^ent data are taken, the non-poor frequent,^y share with the poor 

disadvantages associated with living in poverty census tracts or lov^-income 

.coun|:ies. These d i sad>^ntages may include rac ial/ethn ijc segregat ion as 

well as lack of ♦various ne i ghborhood^ amen i^*t i e$ . Following th^ arguments 

of social area analysts (e.g.. Bell and Force, 1956), the'Pe may be a 
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"contextija'l" effect on tfie economically non-poor. residina,in deprived ' 

environments, t.c.', the non-poor may tend to demonstrate many of the 

• social and psychological characteristics of the poor who share such^ 
/ * * * • ' f 

environments. '.If this is true, popr/non-podr differences will be less 

pronounee'd than would be the case. if a more representative sample of 

non-poor were compared with the pooV. On the other hand, it is possible 

that tVieJte is a potsril ivfei effect on the outlox)k of the economical ly non- 

. poorvwhc use » their DOor ne^ghbor^ as a comparative reference group in 

evaluating their own status.^ To the extent 4hat the positive effecf 

iof>.such comparison acts as a countervailing inf 1 uence, ■ the negative 

environmental contextual effect v3ill be reduced. * V ' 

- ) ' ■■ ■ • ' ■ 

_ ^ the; "CULTURE OF POVERTY'' CONCEPT 

After intensively study in*g impoverished families in Mexico and ^ 
' Puerto Rj^Q, anthropologist OScar Lewis identified about sixty . 

characteristics comprising what he termed the "culture of poverty.'—^ 
^ Accor^jing to Lewis, the subculture of poverty Js a way of life with 

its own structure and rationale, passed down along fami ly*' 1 ines from 

one generation of poor^to the next. The many characteristics of this* 

/ 

culture are grouped by Lewis into four major categories: rel at ionsh ip# 
y between t^he subcul ture . (poverty culture) and the larger society; the 
nature ^of^ the local slum commun i f^s: the natlire of the family; and the ^ 
attitude^, values, and character of the indiv/dual. The following 
representative statements about each* of tfhese categories give an overview 
of the "culture of poverty": ♦ 

4 
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'The lack: of Effective participation and integration 
of the poor in the(-maj6r institutions of the Larger-; 
society js one of the criicia^l* gI^ racter i st ics of/the . 
cultlye of poverty'^ (Lewis, ]966:xiv). 

**When we look at the culture of poverty orj^'the loc^l 
community level, ^e finti... above al*l 5 minij^um*of 
organization beyond the level of thi nucle^dr and 
extended family*' (Lewis, 1966:xlviX»^ ^ ' ^\"'-' y' ' 



i. •^On the /family level t'he' major t/aits ofethe cu^ti^re' ^ 
of poverty are the absence pf^-otti Idhoo^.as a specially ^ 
prolonged and protected s rate i p the 1 iYe cycle, earTy 
initiation into sex, free^Amioyns or consensual- marMag^s.,* 
a relatjyely high incidence of abandonment of wiyi^s and/ 
children, a trend towaVd fem^l e- or mother-cgntered * » 
f ami 1 ies , . .^.a strong predisposition towarc^f atAthor i tar- 
) iantsm™^, Tack of 'prrTvacy , rahd**cbmpet i t ion for limited \ 

* goo^s and rftaterfial affection"^ (L^wis, 1966:xlvii). 

h. ••Oh the lev^l of the irtdividual tfie^major characterise * 
^ ,tic$ are a strong fee I'in^ of fiarginaUXy » o*f helpless- 
ness, or of dependence and inferiority*' (Lewis, 1966: ..^ 
xl V I I j . ^ „ . 

The^signi f icance of the tulture of poyerty concept i^'its relafion 

" ♦ "* * " 

to the question 6f the source Qf d i st inct i ve behavior^ ^ntl outlooks 

among the poor.. Two theoretical persp^t i ves^ have been applied by 

social scientists seeking to explain observed characteristics of lower- 

^ * 2/ , 

class and^poverty existence:— the subcL'Hural and the situatioi^al 

approaches. Oscar Lewis has been a major proponent of the subcultural 
appraoch.— The subcultural .appraoch to explaining observed poverty- 
related characteristic^ maintains that "poor people, like people in ,^ ^ 
every ©ther stra^u(n^ possess a mutually consistent and supporting set of 

values, beliefs, and patterns of conduct. This integrated set of chsraC 

(\ 

teristics is shared by members of the stratum and differs in important 

♦ , '~ 

ways from that posses^^ by persons in other st rata . . . ^^^vrt of It^^ is 
Xicquir^d ^-aVij hi lift., and it is jcrpeti^t^d from one gt.n^)'atipn t.-' th^' 
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next" (Kriekberg* .1970:6, ital ics added) . V 

The fituafjonaj approach to explafning o^bservQd povertyr related 
characteristics, on the other hadn, views low-income people as holdingp-- 
man|( vlaues in common with other strata but adjust i ngt both Ihe^r values 
and behavior m line with tfje deprived circumstances with which th^y 
must cop^. Hyman Rodman (1963) terms this phenomenon the "lower-class 
value stretch'^; cElflpt Liebow (l967) refers to a '^shadow $ystem of 
vlaues." <D ^ ^ - , 1 

Major differences between the subcultural and the situational . 

■ i ■ \ . 

approaches are that the situational approach does not assume perpetuation 

of so-called poverty dultur'e cha racter i st i^es afr«ss generations and that 

it emphasizes linkages between these characteristics and those founds 

t?lTroughout the larger society. Thus, Oscar Lewis' culture of poverty 

concept t]fas generated much contrt^versy amon^ social so^i.ent i s t$ . Although 

some, such as Ladner (1970), ^em willipg Its' assume that the poo rl are 
^ ^ . i - 

diffe^rent from higher strata in the ways arid for the reasons identified 
by Lewis, other' social scientists (e.g.. Roach and Gursslin, 1^67; 
Valentine, I968; Leeds, 1971; Ryan, 1971; Winter, 1 97^?) have been highly 
critical of Lewis' thesis. Their critici-sms have been made on several 
grounds!-^ It is not the purpose of this report to enter into an extended 
^debate on the validity of the culture of poverty concept, although the 
writer feels an obligation to note quest ions about the nature ,Ot some 
hypothesized poverty t ra i ts . "father , the main purpose of thi^ repor,t 

• ' ' ' } ' . ^ 

is to see if a number of the /raits listed by Lewis become more evident 
as economic deprivation increases in a wid^ range of popul at ion Hypes . ^' 
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Despi te* conceptual problems in Lewis^ foroiulat ion, Lewis^ critics 

do acknowledge-^ the need for this kind of invest igat ion> According to 

.Irelan £t aj^. (1969:^0.5), ^'thie phrase 'culture of p<5verty^ has- become 

current before the reality of its referent has-been established.*' 

Thus, says Alan* Winter (1971 : l8)*t "the final status of Lewis' hypothesized 

list and a more definitive desc r i pt ipn pf the lifeways of ^he poor await 

further research." However, large scal*fe systematic sur\?^ys focussing 
« 

on those at the bo t ton| of the $ t rat i f Jj:at ion system , wh i ch Ross i and 
Blum advocated in 1968, r^emain difficult to locate. The question, 
"How different are the poor?", remains largely unanswered. 

. One rjeflevant study, "Characteristics of the' Lower-Bl ue-Col 1 ar Class," 
was published by Cohen and Hodges in 1963.' It was not designed to test 
Oscar Lewis' culture of poverty traits, ^but a number of the .character ist ics 
reported closely parallel some of Lewis' traits. Thus, tne lower-lower 
stratum in Cohen and Hodges* sample was found to differ significantly* 
from higher strata by evidencing more nearly exclusive dependence upon * 
kin and peer relationships for support and social participation; lower ^ 
part icipat ion "Ybt voluntary associations; and greater likelihood of 
demonstrating preference for the familiar, ant i ~ i nte II ec t ua I i ty , 
authoritarianism, pess imi sm- i nsecur i ty , and partiarchy. In addition, the 
lower-lower stratum was characterized by significantly greater^ expend i ture 
on material possessions, espec iaily car and appliances, than the upper- 
lov/er class. However, whereas Cohen and Hodges found the fbv/e r - 1 owe r 
stratum to be significantly more intolerant of deviations such as homo* 
♦sexual ity, Lewis maintains that the poor share a high tolerance for 
Tpsycho I og i ca I pathology of all sorts. ^ 
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A more recent study (Irelan e^ £L- , '969) specifically addresses 
itself to empirically examining some of Lewis' hypathesized poverty 
culture traits. in their conclusion, the authors of that study^ 
Clrelarr et o^- 1969:413), who focus onl^y on selected ^value-orientations , 
express doubt that ''poverty overrides basic cultural orientations as 
an attitude and value determinant." They stress th6 need for larger 
scale studies, focussing on family life pattecf^s and other be>T^jors as 
well as on attitudes and including a tomparison group of higher status 
persons for each ethnic category-requirements ^which sre^nvet by the 

priasent study. ^ . 

Before describing the study populations and methodology used in 
this research, the^i^ll content of the cultut*e of poverty as set forth 
by Osc&r Lewis will be presented and briefly commented tipon . 

Culture of Poverty Traits * . ^ 

According to Oscar Lewis* discussion in The Study of Slum Culture— 
Backgrounds for La ViJa (1968b), the major characteristics of the culture 
of poverty are as follows: 

* I . Relationships between the subculture and the larger society 

' ( ^ 
Lack of effective participation and integral ion^ of the p6or 

Jn the major institutions of the larger society. This 

crucial characteristic is evidenced by: Low wages, Chronic 

unemployment and underemployment. These in turn leTad To 

^ 4 — Low i ncome • * ^ 

* --Lack of property ownership 

--Absence of savings 

--Absence of food reserves in the home >^ 
--A chronic shortage of cash. 

; ' ^ . ' 

As a response, there is a high indidenee of 
— Pawning of personal goods 

--Borfbwing from loaal moneylenders at usurious interest rates 
-^Spontaneous infonnat credit devices organized by neighbors 
-*-Use of secondhand clothing and furniture 

--The pattern of frequent buying of small quantities of food 
many times a day as the need arises. 

0012 
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\x\ addition, people with a culture Of poverty: 
— Have a low level of literacy and education 
•^.-Do not belong to labor, unions 

-rAre not members of . po.l rt icaJ parties " 
* — Generally* do not participate in the national wet*fare agencies^ 
' --Ma(<6 very Httle use of banks, hospitals, department stores, 
museums, or art galleries 
, --Have a critical attitude toward some of- the basic institutions 
of the dominant .classes hatred of the police, mistrust of 
^ government and those in high position, and a cynici^^m that 

extends «ven to the church ^ ^ ** 

--Are aware of middle-class va 1 ues ; . . .but on the whole they 
do not live by them. % 

II. Th6 nature of the slum community 

Poor housing conditions 
C rowd i ng 
Gregar iousn^ss 

Above all, a minimum*of organization beyond the level of the 
.of the neclear and extended family. 

III. The nature of the family 

The absence 4?f childhood as a specially prolonged and 

protected stage in the life cycled 
Eafly initiation into sex 
Free unions or consensual marriages ^ 
A relatively high incidence of the abandonment of wives 

and chi Idren * ' • 

A trend toward female- or mother-centered families, and 

consequently a much greater knowledge of maternal relatives 
A strong predisposition to authoritarianism 
Lack of privacy^ 

Verbal emphasis uVod family solidarity, which is only rarely 

achieved because of sibling rivalry 
Competition for 1 inirted goods and maternal affection. 

I V . The attitudes, values, and character structure of the individtial 

Strong feelings of marginality, of helplessness, of dependence, 

and of i nfer ior i ty 
High incidence of maternal deprivation 
High incidence of orality 
High incidence* of weak ego structure 
Confusion of sexual identification 
" Lacl^ of impylse control 
Strong present'-t ime orientation, with relatively little ability 
to defer gratification ^nd to plan for the future 
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Sense of resignation and* fatal ism ♦ 
WidespVead belief in male superiority 
^ High tolerance for psychplogi cal pathology of all sorts 

In addition, people with a culture of poverty: 

Are provincial and locally oriettl^d and have very Uttle 

sense of history 
Are not class conscious although they are very sensitive 

indeed to status distinctions. 

The above ^Misting^* of traits comprising the culture of poverty is ^ 

the mo^t recent one formulated by Oscar Lewis. Anthony Leeds (1971:239^2^1) 

lists traits mentioned by Lewis in his writings over the period 1961-1966. 

Leeds* list contains the ch^iracter istics given abov« with thes^ additions: 

y ^> * 

Relativ/elj/ higher death rate ^ 
Lower life expectancy , 

A higher proportion of individuals in the younger age groups 
Child labor and working women^-therefore higher proportion 

of gainfully employed 
Constant struggle for survivaW * ♦ 

Misckllany of pnskiMed occupations 
Highlincidence of alcoholism 

Frequfent resort to violence in training children 
Wifefbeating • . . 

Predominance of neclear family 
Martyr complex among women 

Feelmg that existing institutions do not serve their 

interests and needs 
Feeling of power lessness , personal unworthiness 

It is unclear whether Lewis* 1968 discussion represents a rethinking 

of the content of the culture of poverty or whether he simply wished to 

present its content in more concise form in that discussion. This 

writer is inclined to believe that the latter is true. 

Anthony Leeds (1971:239) is critical of Lewis' method of presenting 

the content of the culture of poverty, charging that ^'...the alleged 

traits are presented in running paragraph form--nowhere listed---so that 

one is unable, anywhere , to estab 1 i sh ^ def i n i t i ve 1 y what the discrete 




traits are as he conceives them." In his I968 discussion, Lewis 
(1968a: 192) provides at least 3 partial answer to this charge by 
cautiioning the reader that "the trait^ fall into a number of clusters 
and are functional 1^ related within each cluster, and jnany.^.of the 
traits of different clusters are also functionally related." Moreover, 
"none of the traits, taken individually, is distinctive per se of the 
subculture of pov.erty. It is their conjunction, their function, and 
their patterning that define the subculture." Perhaps this intercon- 
nectedness is what Lewis was trying to imply by presenting the traits as 
he did. m 

AltHo^jgh Lewis^ emphasis on the inter-relation of culture of 
poverty traits would seem to suggest that analysis of individual traits 
is inappropriate, he (l968a:192) specifically states that "the subculture 
of po^prty/ as defined by these traits, is a statistical profile; that is, 
the frequency of distribution of the traits both singly and in clusters 
will be greater than in the rest of the population" (italics added). 
This statement seems to permit examination 6f the distribution of any 
number of individual traits mentioned by Lewis as defining the culture 
of poverty. 

Traits which will be investigated in the present report are listed 
in Table 1-1. The majority of these traits are found in Lewis' I968 
discussion; a fev; are found in the listing by Leeds ( 1 971 :239-'2A 1 ) which 
is based on Lewis' earlier writings. The traits in Table 1-1 were selected 
because reasonable indicators could be found for them in data collected 
for the NC-90 project, "factors Affecting Patterns of Living in Disadvantaged 
Fatn<1*ies" (U.S.D.A., Cooperative State Research Servict), to be described 
below. ' , y 
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TABLE 1-1 
ALLEGED CULTURE OF POVERTY TRAITS 
INVESTIGATED IN THIS REPORT " 



Relationships 
between the 
subcul ture 
and the 
larger 
society 



Unemployment 
Working women 
Underemployment 
Unskilled occupations 
Lack of property ownership 
Absence of savings 

Absence of food reserves in the h^»e 

Chronic sho^age of cash 

Constant struggle for survival * 

Borrowin^g from local moneylenders... 

Low level of education 

Do not belong to labor unions 

Do not participate in national welfare agencies 



Nature of 
local slum 
commun i ty 



tNe 



Nature of 
the family 



Attitudes', 
values, and 
character 
of the 
individual 



Poor housing conditions » 
Crowding 

Minimum of organisation beyond the 
the nuclear and extended family 



level of 



Trend toward ferriale-'or mother-centered families 
Predominance of the nuclear fainily 
Greater knowledge of- maternal relatives 
Family solidarity: ^ an ideal rafely achieved 
Absence of childhood as a specially prolonged 

' and protected stage in the 1 i/f e cycle 
Strong predisposition to authoritarianism 



Strong feeling of alienation 

Feeling that existing institutions do 

serve their interests and needs 
Strong feeling of helplessness 
Sense-of resignation a^nd fata|ism 
Strong feeling of dependence / 
Feeling of power lessness 
Belief in male superiority 
Martyr complex among women 



not 
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^ 11. STUDY POPULATIONS 

•» 

The larger study from which the data for this report are derived 

\ 

is the United States Department of Agriculture, Cooperative State 
Research Service Project NC-SO, '^Factors Affecting Patterns of Livittg 
in Disa^antaged 'Fami 1 ies.'^ Popul at ions sampled in the various states < 
part icipating^n the NC-SO project include a diversity of ethnic and 
residence types. (Tbtaining such diversity the total sample was a 
major objective of the NC-SO researchers, in order to permit comparative 
study of d isadvantagement among varied population types. 

Populations were selected for analysis in the present study to 
maximize possible inter-ethnic and residence type comparisons. The 
following eleven population types are leprest^nted in this report: 
(1) metropolitan whites; (2) non-metropolitan: small town whites; 

\ 

(3) non-metropolitan: rural farm and nonfarm whites ; (^) metropoliian 

i 

blacks; (5) non-metrop#l i tan : village and small urban place blacks; 

i 

(6) metropolitan Spanish-speaking: Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans, 
primarily; (7) non-metropolitan: migrant labor camp Spanish-speaking: 
Mexican-Americans; (8) non-metropolitan: migrant labor camp Spanish- 
speaking: Mexican nationals; (^) metropalitan Hawaiian Orientals; 
(10) metropolitan Hawaiian "mixed ethnic|'*; (11) metropolitan Hawaiian 
Polynesians. The nature of each study population included in this report 



is further specified below. 



^ DESCRIPTIVE OVERVIEW OF STgDY POPULATIONS 

s 

With two exceptions, the study populations discussed in this report 
are identical with, or omit only a handful of case^ from, the total sampi 
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obtained by seven States participating in the NC-90 project. The 
exceptions^ are the rnetropol i tan Spanish-speaking population, which 
represeryts 28% of, the total sample obtained in the state of Indiana, _ 
and the Hawaiian population^, which represent 82^ of the total sample J 
obatined in that state. • ^ . 

TJ»ritf units of each study population are fami 1 ies > ^al though data 
vyere obtairied through interviews wi th one family member, the homemakef 
(see Chapter III). ^ 

Metropolitan whites ' 

1 \ * i . . 

The metropolitan w hit ^respondent -group discussed in this report 

was interviewed ih 1970 in Superior, Wisconsin (part of the Superior- 

Duluth SMSA) "Families included in the study population resided in 

eight wards in which one-third or more of the housing units were 

classified aS deteriorating and dilapidated, plus three public low-income 

housing areas. The wards selected bordered the lake front, wh^ere ore 

and grain docks are prominent; railroad yards; and the downtown area 

of Superior. Almost^ 26% of the fami lies "in the study population reported 

incomes placing them below the poverty threshold, as compared to 

approximately 10% of all families in Superior in 1970. ^ 

Superior has b^n experiencing heavy out-migration in recent years. 

Its population according to the 1970 Census was 32,237, of which 95.8:^ 

was white. Many residents of Superior are of Swedish or Finnish extractic 

Non-metropolitan: small toiM whites 

White respondents were interviewed in 1970 \p eight Missouri small 
towns (i.e., incorporated places with populations of at least 1,000 but 

¥ 



less than 2,500), located within a 100-mile radius of the intersection 
of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and 'Nebraska Farming aad *'smal 1 -town 

diversity" characterize this northwestern part of Missouri. Although 
\k%-lk% of families living in the Missouri counties in which the eight 

V 

towns are located were below the poverty threshold in 1970, only 5-6^ 

of the study population families were four^ to be below this threshold. 

Famifies. residing in the towns from which the study population was drawn 

may thus be s ign i f icant 1 y ''better off" than their counterparts elsewhere 

in the same county. 

Five towns in which families were interviewed registered population^ 
\ ^ 

increases of 5% to 35% over the decade 1960-1970; the remaining three 
*towffs registered losses of 3-3% to 8%. ^ 19^0, over 96% of the popu- 
1 at ion in these communities was white. A number of families in the 
area are of German extraction./'" 



Non~metropolitan: rural farm and nonfarm wjiites 

The rural farm and nonfarm white respondent-group was interviewed 
in 1970 in Vermont. These farai 1 Tes lived in fifteen randomly selected 
minor civil divisions^or "towis" iri which 3^% or more of the families 
has less than $3,000 Income in 1959.^^ Seventeen'percent of the study 
populatibn lived on farms; the r^mairiing 83% lived in small village^ 
or In the open country aad were not^^rtgaged in farming. The in^dence 
of poverty-level incomes was found to be ovea twice as h i gjj^^rriong 
study population families as among all families in the nine V^i^f^ont j , 
counties sampled; 26. k% of the study population families as compared 

to 6.2%-l4.8% of aVl families in the counties were below the poverty 

., ■' ' \ ■ * 

threshold in 1970. 

(){)19 
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The 1970 popjulation size of Vermont *^towns^' in which families 
were interviewed ranged f^m \% to 1,198, Only one ••town had a 
population exceeding 1,000. Twel ve .'^town^ grew in population 
(0.5^-64^) during 196-1970-; three "towns" lost population (8.7^-22. U); 

* " ^ 

Whites comprised 99^-100^ of the population in all fifteen ^^towns.'* 
Contrary to the researchers' expectation of a sTzeable French Canadian 
conj^onent among the Vermont study population, only two French-speaking 
families a^re included, ^ 



8/ 

was interviewed in 1971 in Houston , Texas These families resided 
in the 5th ward, located in the downtown se*ttion of Houston J which 



iletropolitan blacks * 

The metropolitan black respondent-group discussed jji this report 

ifes resided 
on J which» 

encompasses two poverty tract^ uJust over of the families in ttie 
study population reported incomes in 1970 placing them below the poverty 
thr^iiold, as compared to 25% cjf all black families i|i the^city of I 
Houston in I969. - ^ 

Texas researchers elected to exclijsively interview black families 
in order that blacks Mving in the southern part of the U.S. ^would 
beLVepresented in the.NC-90 study. Although Texas is considered to be 
in the Southwest, the city of Houston is located in the easjtern part 
of the state, and many black migrants to Houston are from Louisiana. 
The city of Houston experienced marked growth over the decade l960-i97P 
from both/ the in-migration (26% increase) and natural increase (25^) ^of 
black population. In 1970, 26% of Houston's population was black, and 
the city ranked eighth in the U.S. in total size of black population. 
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The non-metropolitan black reSpondent-group was interviewed In 
1970 in two rural villages (less ^han 75 households each) and in 
Center, a scnal 1 ur,ban place (1970 popu^^ation 4,989), located in 
Shelby County in East Texas. Lumber *and pou 1 1 ry-process i p 1 ^n ts 
are the major Tndustries in the study area. 

ihelby County i s predominant ly rural and is located approximately 
sixty miles from the nearest metropolitan center, which is AjLouisiana. ' 
The county had a higher proportion of blacks and a substantially lower 
median income than the state o'f* Texas generally, in I960 and was purposely 
selected for these reason's. ?oc i o-economi c . i nd i ca tors — i ncome . occupation, 
and education-'show t}^ blacks 6f the county'to be markedly disadvantaged ' 
compared to the county's whites. Of .the families in th^ study population" 
37.i»S-were found to have incomes below the poverty threshold, as compared ; 

to of all blafck families in Shelby County in 1970. 

I 

^ During the '"decade 1960-1970, ShelSy County experienced some loss of 
black population iS-Si). In 1970, 2^*.^% of the population of Shelby - 
County.vvas b 1 ack ; "b I aeks comprised 30.3? of the population of Center.. 

tt'opcltt<j.n Sp.2>tzsh-Sf'eakin^ (^-k-x-t^an-Ameinca}! ^-nJ Puerto l^ic.-u; • 

.A metropol itan Spanish-speaking respondent -group was intervievjed in 

1970 in poverty trac;,s of East Chicago. Indiana (part bf the Ga ry-Haam.on'd - 

9/ 

|ast Chicago SMSA) .- These families were primarily of Mexican-American 
and Puerto Rican backgrounds. The met ropol i t'an Spanish-speaking families 
were not purposely contacted as were black families 'in Texas and Spanish- 
speaking families in California; rather, 281 of the area sample interviewed 
in East Chicago was found to consist of Spanish-speaking families.^ Incomes 



below the' poverty threshold characterized 31-5^ of this study population, * 

compared to approximately 10.5^ of all persons in Spanish-spiking i 

families in the Gary-Hammond-East Chicago SMSA In 1970. ^ 

(Note: It would have been desi rable to tj/eat the Mexican-American 

and Puerto Rican famiMies in th i s study populat ion as separate groijps 

in this report, but this would have produced extremely .smal 1 N's in 

t ^ 

several categories.) 

»' 

Non-metropoUtan Spanish-- speaking (Mexican- Americans and Mexican ruxtionals) 

Spanish-speaking families who identified themselves as Mexican- 
Americans and as Mexican nat ional s^i^rere interviewed in 1971 in twelve 
state-owned migrant labor camps located within a 100-mile radius of 
Davis. California.'—^ Incomes below the poverty threshold characterized 
6j-68^ of these two study populations. 

California researchers elected to exclusively interview Spanish- 
speaking migrant workers in order that this population group would be 

♦ 

represented in the NC-90 study. The rationale for contacti*ng migrant 
workers at state-owned camps was as follows: (1) such camps house 
approximately one-fifth of the agr icul tural workers and families in 
California; (2) the U.S. government requires that applicants for camp 
"residence have low incomes; (3) sta^e-owned camps are almost always 
€ull. Approximately 2,550 families lived in California's state-owned 
migrant camps in 1970. In addition to their providing a large potential 
study' populat ion , access to state-owned camps is considerably easier 
than access to camps owned anh operated by the farmers themselves. Of 
the twenty-six state-owned camps, twelve were selected because (1) they 
comprised a contintibus geographic and agricultural unit, located vff|hin 
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one day^s commuting distance frof^r the University of California at 
Davis; (2) the resident population was sufficiently large to maximize ^ 
effici'en^sy in data gathering; (3)*^they were in operation over the time 
period coinciding with the^projected schedule of the research. ^ 

Metropolitan Hawaiians (Orientals, Polynesians y ''Mixed'') 

The melj^ropol i tan Hawaiian study population was interviewed in 1970 

/ 

in Honolulu* Interviewers visually identified Orientals (Chinese and 
Japanese), Polynesians, and a •'mixed" group among this study population.—''^ 
Due to generations of racial intermarriage in HawalJ, it is often diffi(;ult 
^to correctly judge another's ethnicity, and the design^ion of these three 
sub-*groiif>s must be regarded as tentative. Because distinct cultural 
differences are generally attributed to the three groups, however, it 

seertied advisable to maintain them as three separate entitiesjin this 

^ ¥ ]2/ 

report. Brief comment on the nature of the three groups follow: — 

The Oriental population is characterized by much upward social 
mobility. Among the Chinese, who tend to occupy the top of the social 
structure, are many professional persons ana entrepreneurs. The Japanese, 
who came to Hawaii -later than did the Chinese, are .rapidly becoming 
prominent i n* profess iona , business, administrative, legislative, technical, 
clerical and sales positions. The fprmal education of their children is 
a matter of very serious concern among Hawaii's Oriental Americans. Of 
the three Hawaiian groups considered in this report, the 6/iental group 
had the smallest proportion of families below the poverty level (17.3^). 

The Polynesian population provides' an interesting contrast to the 
Orientals in Hawaii. Its membership tends^ to suffer socio-economic 
d i sadvantagement , yet efforts to achieve upward mobility are limited. 



Extehg^d fan-lilies are frequently found among Polynesians. E^^act 1 y 1 f 

of this study population reported below-poverty-threshold Incomes. * / 

The mixed ethnic and hapa-haole group are also often less upwardly 
m 

mobile'^than the Orientals, and tend to resemble Polynesians in their 

■ : ^ -. 

leisure; patterns. Incomes below the, poverty threshold were reported by ^ 
39% of this study^popul at ion. 

The city of Honolulu expet^ienced a 10.4^ population increase over 
the decade 1960-1970. Appwximately two-thirds of Honolulu*s population 
IS non-white. ^ 

SAMPLING PROCEDURES BY WHICH STUDY POPULATIONS WERE OBTAINED 

Each state participating in the NC-90 project agreed at tfie .outset 
to obtain 200 interviews from homemakers in {households meeting the 
^following criteria:*" (1) presence of a female "responsible for running 
the househojd'^; (2) age of main female homemaker Jess than 65; ^ , 
(3) presence in household of at least one child under 18. If the^ 
homemaker herself was under the ^^ge of l8, whe was requjred to be the. 
mother of a child present in the household. These criteria were used in 
screening househ^jj^. Interviews were conducted with main female home- 
makers in the sample areas when all criteria were satisfied. ( Note : 
The female's role as "homemaker** did not preclude her holding a job 
outside the home. The term ''homemaker*' is used to identify the person 
"responsible for running the househo I dl *') 

Metropolitan whites 

Superior, Wisconsin, in which this study population was interviewed, 
is divided into twenty life rds . No census tract information was available 
on a ward basis to select wards with a high proportion of disadvantaged 



families. The I960 Housing Census contained information on condition of 
housinq^by wards. Those wards with .one-third o^;- more housing units 
classified as deteriorating and di>at)idated were compared wi*th data from 
the city assessor's office.^* Eight-wards plus three publ^ic low-income 
housing areas were then selected for the sarnple. Dwelling units were 
counted and a ratio was set for all wards and areas in proportion to the 
200 desij^ed interviews. Procedures for a standard area sample were then 
fol lowed. ' ^ 

At least three call-backs were made to each dwelling unti in an 
effort to find the desired interviewee at home. If the response rate 
tor any ward was less than 0.85, additional call-backs were made. One 
call -back was made to each dwelling unit which refused an irujterview; if 
the second call did not yield an interview, the dwelling was listed as 
a refusal. A total of 1057 dwelling units were, screened to obtain a 
sample of 205 completed interviews with white homemakers. 

Phn-metropolitan:. small toim whites 

A two-stage method wa| used to sample small town white families in 
northwestern Missouri. Thi Survey Division of the Iowa State Statistical 
Laboratory first randomly selected communities of 1,000-2,500 population 
located within a 100-mile radius of the intersection of Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. (There four states desired a common sampling design 
allowing pooling of their data.) Secondly, community segments weVe 
randomly selected within which all households were to be screened. A 
total of 197 completed interviews were obtained from white homemakers. 
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Pkm-metropolitan: rwral farm and nonfa!*m whitrs 

^. A two-stage method was also used to sample rural white families 
in Vermont. A random select ion was made of minor civil divisions, or 
''towns," in which 3k% or more of the families had less than $3,000 
income in 1959* Secondly, "towns'* were subdivided along roads and the^e 
subd I V i s i ons were random 1 y se 1 ected . All househol ds within se 1 ec ted ^ 
^subdivisions were contacted. A total of 216 completed inteVviej^s v/ere 
obtained from white homemakers. 



tropo I i tan b I acks 

The black population of Houston, Texas, is s^cattered over a wide 
area, and considerable variation exists among the appearance and nature 
of black neighborhoods in the metropolitan area. Researchers in Texa^s 
were anxious to select study populations in both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan areas which constituted more or less holistic units. After 
analysis of census tract information and visual inspect!^ of the area, 
the 5th ward of downtown Houston was judged to be such a unit. At the 
same time, some variation in residence type and general soc io'-economi c 
appearance indicated that the area also contained a degree of hetero- 
geneity regarded as desirable for comparative purposes. 

Enumeration of total households in:the 5th w|jrd and the probable 
household eligibility rate indicated that the desired number of inter- 
views would result from screening every other dwelling unit (or door in 
multiple units). This procedure resulted in 29^ completed interviews 
with black* homemakers . 
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Non-metropolitan blacks 

In an eTfort to s4udy holistic units, all households in the town of 
Center, Texl^s, and in the two hearby villages were screened. This pro- 
cedure resulted in '207 completed interviews with bl ack, homemakers in - 
Center (repf^esent i ng Sk% of its eligible fam? 1 y-un i ts) , 35 completed' 
interviews with black homemakers in the first villfge (representing 3^Z 



of its eligible fam^ ly-j^rtTt s T/^a^^ i ntervi ews* wi th black 

hoTTjemaker.s in the^ s^ond v i 1 1 age (representing 100^ of its eligible 
^fami lyun its). 

Metr^opolitan Sp(mish-speiSLki>2g^(Mexia(m-ArmHcan a}id Puerto > Riean pvimavtlu) 

4 The metropolYf^ Spanish-speaking study population was obtained by 
means of an , area sample of East Chicago, Indiana, with the assistance of 
tS^e Iowa State "Stat tstical Laboratory* Segments v/ere randomly drawn from 
poverty census tracts in East Chicago. Dwellings were then enumerated 
within segments and randomly selected for'' screen i ng . A total of 5^ com- 
pleted . interv i ews were obtained from Spanish-speaking horr^emakers . 

'^on-^metvcrol'Ltm .Spcmish" speaking (Me^.icafi-Awern cans ) 

The, selection of migrant labor camps in CaliforrtiaJn which this 

I, * ^ «, 

study population was i nterv i ewed h3s been described in a previous section. 

Housing units in each of the camps were selected randomly. Interviewers 

were instructed t^ obtain interviews only from the list of randomly 

selected housiiiy units and only In the order listed. Interviews were 

conducted almost simultaneously in each of the twelve state camps. 

J nterv i e^^ers screened 235 housing units, in which 21 families were 
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found to be ineligible. Of the remaining 2U units, 31 were vacant, and 
the residents in 1^ units refused to participate. Thus, a total of 169 
usable interviews were obta i ned--38 .aL ^h i ch were with Mexican-American 
homemakers . 

; 

Non-metropolitan Spanish^ speaking (Mexican nationals) 

\ 

This study population was obtained in the same way as the Mexican- 
American migrant sample described above, and represents the remaining 
131 interviews in t>^e total obtained from Spanish-speaking migrant families. 

Metropolitan Hawaiian (Orientals^ Polynesians^ "Mixed") 

A two-stage method was tised to sample residents of Honolulu. Eight 
non-military census tracts were first identified in which hQ% or more of 
the families had less than $5,000 income in 196^-67. (This was a departure 
from the original plan to sample within al 1 census tracts in which 50^ 
or n>ore of the families had incomes under $5,000 in the period 196^^67; 
this departure was made necessary by the non-availability for interviewing 
of homemakers residing in three eligible census tracts in the l^th Naval 
Housing Distri^ct.) 

Within the eight non--mi 1 i tary , low-income tracts, every fifth house 
(or door in multiple dwellings) was screened. A total of 167 interviews 
were obtained from Hawaiian homemakers of Oriental, Polynesian, and "mixed'; 
background. Interviewers identified 52 homemakers as Oriental, ?0 as 
Polynesian, and the remaining 95 as "mixed." 



IN. METHODOLOGY 

•« » 

t ... * ». 

DATA COLLECTION 

Data were ' cbllected by mt^ans of interviews, conducted by trained^ 
female Interviewers, v/ith the main female homemaker of families compris- 
ing the study populations. A standardized interview schedule was utilized 

in all states. Interviews were conducted in English except in the ca^e 

t^: - \ 

of migrant worker families in California, with whom interviews were co^*- 

1 

ducted in Spanish. Approximately one hour v/as required to complete each 

9 -" 



interview. 

The ir\terview schedule was designed to elicit information in four 
general content areas: bas ic^demographic information about the family; 

i 

information on family resource procurement and expenditure; information 
on the social structure and activities of the family, both internally 
and within|the community; and the^ homemaker * 3 value-orientations regard- 
ing education and employlnent. - . ^ ' ' 

IDENTIFICATION OF FAMILIES* INCOME ADEQUACY 

" ~~ - ^ 

A measure of families* economic advantagement/d i sadvantagement is 

crucial to the NC-90 study as a whole, as well as to the analysis pre- 
sented in this report. An income adequacy, or poverty, index was there- 
fore calculated for each family interviewed. 

Poverty thresholds developed by the Soc i q^^^^^cu r i ty^ Admi n i s t ra t ion 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and used by 
the Bureau of the Census in its annual estimates of the numberjpf persons 
and families in poverty, are the base for the index. For the purposes of 
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the NC-90 study, these thresholds were modified in two ways : 1) multiple 
sets of thresholds, taking account of price differentials among regions 
and by^place of residence, were substituted for the single set of thres- 
holds based on average costs over the nation which fs u$ed by H.E.W.; 2) 
more discrimination among large f ami 1 i es than is found in the national 
thresholds was included. Thus, the poverty ^tfiresholds used in classifying 
each family^ took into account: 1) the number^and ages of persons in the 
household; 2) the proportion ^f the past year that each person resided 
in the household; 3) the consumer price index for the particular region 
of the country and metropol i tan/nonmet ropol i tan place of residence; h) 
farm vs. nonfarm residence. 

An Income index score for each family was der i ved, by dividing the 
family's total disposable income for the past year tfy the appropriate 
poverty threshold. According to government interpretation, an index 

score of 100 would indicate that the family's income was adequate to meet 

I, 

'^necessary'' expenses only. An inde>\ score below 100 would indicate 
impoverished circumstances, while a s\orie above 100 would indicate the 
availability of income for expenses other than those absolutely *^necessary. 
The problem with this interpretation is that the poverty thresholds devel- 
oped by the Social Security Admin i s.t rat ion are based on the economy food 
plan of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The U.S.D.A. hasr^ held that 
this plan is an emergency one which should be used no longer than three 
months. Use of the low cost food pjan, which \s more realistic, wculd 
raise the ''cut-off point" for poverty status to 125 rather than 100. 

In an effort to better identify families whose income yfs clearly 
inadequate and those whose income is, above poverty level , tv/o/groupings 
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by income index are presented in this report: (1) families having an 

income index below 100; (2) families having an income index 150 or above. 

An index below ](Jb means that a family 15 in rather dire c i rctrfristances , 

regardless of how much below 100 it is. Such a family would ordinarily 

have great difficulty in obtafning even a minimum adequate level of 

living. The 150 and aba\)|p index category may be regarded as placing a 

family in a non-poverty %ituatIon,< at least as measured strictly by'.such 

an income index. The marginal category (100-149) is *Vemoved'* for the 

purposes of this report, i^ order to isolate and describe families which 

are poor and non-poor in*1lflrms of aiJ^ income index. The phrase terms ^ 

of an income index" must be emphfasfzed, because t^here may welTbe other 

meaningful dimensions of "poverty status" which' would yield a different 

> 

categorization of the "poor" and "non-poor," ^ 

SELECTION OF INDICATORS FOR^HIS STUDY 

In the judgment of the writer, questions included in* the NC-SO 

interview schecj^le provided reasonable indicators of approximately thirty 

of the poverty traits specified by Oscar Lewis, Multiple indicators were 

available in a few cases. For some t ra i ts--such,^s unemployment, \ovj 

/ 

level of education, crowding — the connection between indicator and trait 
is obvious. In other cases, such as "constant struggle for sur>;^iva1," 
the trait could conceivably be pleasured by various indicators, and the 
particular indicator used was judged to be one reasonable measure of the 
trait. Because determining appropriate indicators for traits relating* to 
the family and the individual is cons i derabi y^ more difficult than it is 
for traits relating the the slum community and the linkage of poverty 
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culture to the larger society, 4nd i cators selected for family and in- 
dividual traits are discussed In someaAtall in the/ relevant .findings 
sections of Chapter IV. 

STATISTICAL €VALUATION OF DATA ^ 
Withrin each of the eleven ethnics-residence study populations 
included in this report, a greater percentage of poor families than 
non-poor families should (according ti) Oscar Lewis) ' demonstrate each 

poverty trait investigated. The data, presented In tabular form, are 

■ # 

evaluated by mean.s of non-paramet r ic sign tests. With eleven possible 

• \ 

comparisons, it Is significant Bteyond the .05 level If nine or more 
differences are in the predicted direction. Ties (identical percentages 
for p.oor and non-poor) ^re decided randomly. Thu$, a sitflple test Is 

♦ 

used to determine whether the number of '^successful trials'* exceeds what 
would be expected on the basis of chance. A "successful trial" in this 
case Is simpfy the gre^dter Incidence of a poverty trait Indicator among 
poor than among non-poor families In a study population. The size of the 
difference is not considered, j More sophisticated statistical evaluatJ-^n 
of the data is not^dvisable due to the amount of)|^var iat ion among 
study populations I if manner of selection and in size of N's in the poor ^ 
and non-poor categories ♦ 
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l^. CULTURE OF POVERTY TRAITS AMON^G EtEVEN STUDY POPULATIONS 

Selected poverty traits identified by Oscar Lewis are discussed 
below under the same four category-headings to which Lewis assigns ^ 
them. JThie'^Yncidence of indicators of these pover||^ trai ts amonq*the 
eleyen study popu 1 at Tons i s shown in tabl^ form. N^s in the tables 
represent the number of interviewees in each ethn ic-residence- i ncome 
category who responded to the relevant NC-90 questionnaire item. As an 
arbitrary criterion, 3 difference o^ twenty percentage-poi nts or more 
(in ffie predicted dfrection) between the poor and non-poor categories 
is discussed as a *'marked" difference. 

PART A: RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUBCULTURE AND THE LARGER SOCIETY 

Compconson of the poor with the non^poor: findings ^ 

1 . Unemployment 

* 4^ 

Unemployment ^mong husbands is high (although not ^'marked'') only 

among the poor in the two black study popu 1 at i ons and in the three 
Hawaiian study populations (see Table IV-A-l), Between one-fifth to one 
third of .these husbands were currently unemployed. 

2. Working Women 

According to Oscar Lewis, poor males are especial 1y lik^y to be 
unempl oyed , while poor females are Especially likely to be empl oyed 
outside the home. Ho^wever, in *every study population examined In this 
report, poor homemakers are less ifkely to be employed than are non- 
poor homemakers, with differences of 20 percentage-points or more being 
observed for all except four study populations (see Table IV-A-2). 
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* ^ Fewer than <3ne-hal f of the poor homemakers in e^ery study population are 
employed; etnployment is highest among the white small town and the black 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan study popLl at ions . There is a striking 

/ absence* of employment among-the Spanish-speaking metropolitan homemaker. 

(who are largely Mexican-American and Puerto Rican) at both income 
levels. 

3. Underemployment 

Underemployment among employed homemakers is marked only among 
the poor in the white small town population, the Mexicari national * 
migrant worker population, and the Hawaiian '-mixed ethnic*' population 
(see Table IV-A-3). More poor than non-poo/ homemakers are under- 
employed in the whl^te metropolitan population, the black metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan populations, and the Mexican-American migrant 
worker population, but the differences are smaller. Understandably, 

underemployment is generally characteristic of all migrant worker 
V 

homemakers. 

k. Unskilled occupations ' 

With regard to employed homemakers, the various ethnic categories 
show rather clear differences in prevalence of unskilled occupations 
(see Table IV-A-4). Among theLiaq^makers in all three white populations, 

S #v '''' 

the Hawai ian. Oriental p^ulation and the Hawaiian *'rtVfyed ethnic*' popyia- 
tlon, a majority of. the poor hold unskilled jobs, whereas no more than 
one-thirx) of the non-poor do. Among black homemakers, migr^t worker 
homemakers, and Haw^4-tan Polynesian homemakers, however^ unskilled 
occupations are characteristic of both income levels. 
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With, regard to employed husbands, it isJinot surprising that unskilled 
occupations are more characteristic of the poor than' the non-poor in 
ten of the eleven study populations (see Table IV-A-5). The e^eption 
is Mexican national migrant workers, virtually all of whom are classi- 
f l^d as unski^lled. However, only in-four study popula^ ions^-wh ite 
metropolitan, white rural farm and nonf arm , *Haw.^i ian Oriental, and Hawaiian 
Polynesl^n^-^is the difference between the percentage of unskilled workers 
in the poor and non-pqpr categories 20 percentage-points or more. Black, 
Spanish-speaking, and Hawaiian Polynesian husbands are considerably more 

/li^ly than whites and Hawaiian Orientals to hold unskilled jobs even 
at the 150 and above income index level. 
5. . Lack of property ownership / 

Two indicators of this trait are examined.. Table IV-A-6 shows the 

• prevalence of non-ownership of, the family's current place of residence. 

Such non-ownership characteri zes the poor (20 percentage-point difference) 

in the white metropol i tan , ,wh i te small town, Hawaiian Oriental, and 

Hawaiian **mixeja ethnic" study populations. The poof more often than the 

non-poor do not own their homes in* the white rural farm and nonfarm, 

black metropol i tan and non-metropolitan,, Spanish-speaking metropoli tan, 

and Mexican natforilal migrant worker populations, but the differenced 

are not large. Met ropol i*tan/non-metropol i tan differences are much more 

impressive than ethnic differences on this indicator, with non-ownership 

1 

being much more prevalent in metropolitan centers regardless of Income 
leveJ. 

♦ 

Table IV-A-7 indicates abs^ence of income to families from rental* 

\ 

property they hold. This source of income is generally absent amonq 
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poor and non-poor* in all study populations, ^ The holdjng of rental 

property does character^e the non-poor more than the poor,, but the 

differences arejsmalt. 

6, Absence of savir>^ 

A. 

Two indicato/s^ of this trait are examined. Table IV-A-8 shows 

the percentage of respondents indicating that their families ''sometimes'' 

or "often" experience the problem of not being able to save money "to 

fall back on," Marked difference^, between the poor and non-poor in this 

.respect ard evident for all study populations except the Mexican- 

American m*tgranj;/^rkers and i)^ awaiian "mixed ethnic" population. 

Reported inability to save characterizes 50* or more of the poor in ali 

populations except Mexican national migrant workers, Hawaiian Polynesians 

and Hawaiian "mixed ethnics-" Since 38^-^8? of tl^ latter three groups 

report this In^ilitt, it cannot be argued that they refuse to identify 

an absence of savings as a f ami ly money problem. However, it should be 

noted that approximately qne-third or more of the non-poor (with the 

^exception of Mexican national migrant workers) also indicate^ an inability^ 

t 

to save. This problem 1$ especially noticeable among the non-poor 
metropoy tan-^whites, non-met ropoTi tan blacks, and rural farm and nonfarm 
whites studied. 

Table IV-A-9 shows the lack of a payroll deduction for savings as a 
fixed financial comml tmen^ among families- This type of forced saving 
is vit(tually nonexistent at both income levels for all study populations, 
Only among the Hawaiian groups is a ^'poor/non-poor difference in forced 
saving noted. 
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7. Absence of food reserves 



In the home 



In all but on^ .populat ic n , the poo^ more frequently report that they 

I 

"sometimes*' or ''often" do noji have enough food to last until there is 
money to buy more (see Table IV-A-10). Differences between poor and non- 
poor are marked only among metropolitan whites, metropolitan blacks, 
migrant Mexi can'-Ame r i cans , and Hawaiian Polynesians, however. This trait 
tends to characterize the poor in metropolitan settings much more than in 
non-metropolitan settings. Two exceptions are noted: a tendency for the 
Spanish-speaking groups to report this as a money ^^jpob 1 em regardless of 
residence and income level, and low incidence of this particular problem 
among poor Hawaiian Orientals despite their metrop61itan residence. 
8* Chronic shortage of cash 

Two indicators of this trait arc examined. Ta'ble IV-A-ll shows 
the percentage of respondents indicating that their families "often" 
experience the problem of not being ablB to buy special things desired 
by their children. A difference of approximately 20 percentage-points 
IS evident between poor and non-poor in all study populations except 
the two migrant worker groups. Perhaps admission of such a problem 
touches a ^'sensitive nerve" for these Spanish-speaking people^ by 

whom d ign t dad (self-esteem or Self-prid^) is so highly valued. 

4 

With the exception of metropolitan whites, fewer than half of all 
poor respondents claim they often are unable to buy special things their 
kids want. This does not seem to indicate that a chron f c shortage of 
cash is a generally shared trait* 

Table lV-A-12 shows^ the percentage of respondents indicating that 
their families "often" experience the problem of not being able to 
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afford new shoes or clothes. A marked difference between poor and non- 
poor is evident only among the white metropolitan, black metropolitan 
and non-metropolitan, and Hawaiian Polynesian populations. Poor and 
non-poor among non-met ropol htan whites, the three SpanI sh-spea^lng 
f^groups, and Hawaiian Orientals and **mixed ethnics" do not differ sub- 
stantially on this Indicator. Again, Span i sh-speaki nq people may be 
reluctant to admit such problem. However, no more than kk% of the 
poor In any population Qlaim that they often cannot afford* to buy new 
shoes or clothes, which, again, does not Indicate a chronic shortage of 
cash as a generally shared trait. 
9. Constant struggle' for survival 

Homcpiakers* perception of the adequacy of their family *s income 
reveals marked differences between poor and non-poor only among the 
white metropolitan, black metropolitan and non-metropolitan, and 
Hawaiian Oriental populations (see Table* IV-A-13). The most dis- 
satisfaction with size amily Income exists among poor non-?net ro- 
pol 1 tan 4l acks (40^), poor (metropolitan) Hawaiian Orientals (33^), 
poor metropolitan blacks (29%), and poor metropolitan whites (26%). 
Again, It should b^ noted that the Spanish concern with dignidad may 
prevent admission of Inadequacy. 

It Is possible that the conditions of small town and rur^al life 
are less likely to encourage a sense of deprivation for the whites 
studied than are conditions associated with metropolitan living. It 
is interesting,* however, that among the black populations studied 
the non-met ropol I tan poor more frequently view their income as inadequate 
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It IS suspected that the contrast with more affluent whites and more 
affluent blacks is more readily felt in the small urban community 
studied (Center, Texas) than in black ghettos of the central city 
studied (Houston, Texas) • Blacks of different economic status are 
more geographically separated in the metropol 1 tafi setting^ 

Although the small N's r. -^ke speculation risky, one is tempted to 
note the upward-mobility orientation associated with Hawaiian Orientals 
in seeking to understand the greater tendency of the poor In that pop- 
ulation (as compred to poor Hawaiian "mixed ethnics'' and Polynesians) 
to view their Income as Inadequate. 

( Note on NC-9Q indicator for this trait : The writer believes that 
an income judged "not at all adequate" does imply a "constant struggle 
for* survival ." Anthony Leeds (1971:2^5) correctly observes, however, 
that all species are engaged In a constant struggle for survival. 
Thus, the vagueness of this alleged trait, as s^ted by Oscar Lewis, 
makes it very difficult to meaningfully examine on an empirical level.) 

10. Borrowing from local fTK>neylenders > > > 

As Table lV-A-14 indicates, a commitment to repay finance company 
loans is not more characteristic of poor than rvon-poor families. With 
the exception of the Hawaiian populations, differences between poor 
and non-poor on this indicator are small. 

11. Low level of education 

5l 

When the: data in Table 1V~A-15 are examined, it is ethnic differences 
that stand out rather than income status differences in the percentage of 
homemakers with less than eight years of schooling* The latter charac- 
teristic is most visible among the Spanish-speaking populations, and more 

4 
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visible among the black than the white populations. The Hawaiian 
Oriental population Is similar to the black groups in percentage of 
poor hooiemalj/ers with a low educational level* However, non-poor 
Hawaiian Oriental homemakers are less likely than non-poor black home- 
makers to have a low education level. Predicted differences between 
poor and non*poor homemakers on this indicator are most evident among 
the metropolitan Spanish-speaking, the migrant Mexican-Americans , 
Hawaiian Orientals, and non-metropolitan blacks, Anx)aq migrant 
Mexican nationals, Hawaiian **mixed ethnics/* and Hawaiian Polynesians, 
however, poor/non-poor differences are in the opposite direction. 

The data on husbands* educational attainment shown in Table 
IV-A-16 indicate a similar picture* A low educational level is most 
characteristtc of the Spanish-speaking populations, and more charac- 
teristic of the black than of the white populations. Predicted 
differences betweeji poor and non-poor husbands on this indicator are 
marked only among non-metropolitan blacks, metropolitan Spanish- 
speaking, and migrant Mexican-Americans, Differences between poor 
and non-poor in all three white populations and the metropolitan 
black population are in the predicted direction, but are not large. 
On the other hand, differences between poor and non-poor in the migrant 
Mexican national pbpulation and all three Hawaiian populations are in 
t^he opposite d i rect i on f rom that predicted. 
12 . Do not belong to labor unions 

Obligation to pay union dues is used as an indicator of this 
^trait'. A majority of all families reported no such obligation (see 

(1,040 
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Table A marked difference between poor and non-poor exists 

only among metropolitan whites, although poor/non-poor differences 
are In the expected direction for rural farm and nonfarm whites, metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan blacks, metropolitan Spanish-speaking, and 
Hawaiian ^'mixed ethnics," Poor/non-poor differences are in the oppos i te 
direction from that predicted for four populations, and there is no dif- 
ference for one population. Thus, as measured by this indicator, the 
poor do not belong to labor unions, but neither do the non-poor (except 
for the metropfcol ! tan white population studied, almost half of whom 
apparently belong), 

1 3- Do not part i c tpate in national welfare agencies, i ,e> benefits of 
the "Seguro Social*' 

In his 1968 discussions, Lewis subs.titutes the term **national wel- 
fare agencies*' for the ''Seguro Social" to which he earlier referred. 
He/clearly means the vec^^^t of benef i ts (old-age, medical, etc.) rather 
than the recepit of v/elfare payments, (Lewis has suggested — see, for 
example. La Vida , 1966--that recepit of public assistance serves to 
perpetrate the culture of poverty.) Thus, Social Security as a source 
of family income for the past year is used as an indicator of this trait. 
Over 80% of al 1 families denied such an income source (see Table IV-A-I8) 
Moreover, non-poor fam? 1 ies in eight of the study populations are more 
likely than poor families to deny this source (in the remaining three 
populations there is no difference between poor and non-poor). As 
measured by this indicator, the poor do not participate in "national 
welfare agencies,'' but the non-poor participate even less. 
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Discussion 

Oscar Lewis (1968a : 1 89^190) cites as a crucial characteristic of 
the culture of poverty *^the lack of effective participation and integra-^ 
tion of the poor in the major institutions of the larger society../* 
Among the **cond i t ions** which '"reduce the possibility of effective parti- 
cipation in the larger economic system*' Lewis includes: unemployment, 
working women, underemployment, unskilled occupations, lack of property 
ownership, absence of savings, absence of food reserves in the home, a 
chrpnic shortage of cash, constant struggle for survival. By using the 
term ''conditions,** Lewis himself implies that these characteristics of^. 
the larger social structure rather than characteristics of a subculture . 

As a ^response to these "conditions,** according to Lewis (1968a:190), 
"we find 'in the culture of plJ^verty a high incidence of .. .borrowing from 
local money-lenders at usurSous interest rates...** Whereas Lewis seems 
to view such borrowing as i cultural trait, Anthony Leeds (1971:248) 
maintains that this characteristic, also, should be viewed as linked to 
the structuring of the larger societal system: a Vternat i ves such as 
banks and savings and loan associations are necessarily **outside the 
universe of these people in a structural way.*' 

Finally, in describing the relationship between the culture of 
poverty and the larger society, Lewis (1968a: 190) asserts that **people 
with a culture of poverty. . .have a low level of . .^educat ion , do not 
belong to labor unions .general 1y do not participate in the national 
welfare agencies..." According to Anthony Leeds (1971:260)» a low level 
of education is simply another **reflex of the structure which creates 
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poor peqple.'* In other words, the same forces responsible for low In- 



comes, absence of savings, etc., operate to impede educational attain- 
ment. It is likely that lack of participation in labor unions and in 



Thus, although the poor families studied were characterized signifi 
cantly more often by unskilled occupat Ions 1 ack of property ownership, 
absence of savings, absence of food reserves In the home, chronic short- 
age of cash, and constant struggle for survivaT, there is serious doubt 
as to whether these traits say anything meaningful about a way of life 
which develops among poor families and is perpetuated by their children. 
It seems more accurate to view such traits as economic conditions by 



which the poor are defined than to view them as comprising a cultural 
response to the environment in which people find themselves. 



Thpfee objective indicators and one subjective indicator of this 
trait are considered. 

Lack of both hot and cold piped water in the family^s home Is a 
marked characteristic of poor rural farm and nonfarm whites, poor non- 
metropolitan blacks, and poor Spanish-speaking migrants (who answered 
in reference to their current living quarters) (see Table IV-B-1). The 
poor among the metropolitan populations and the small town white popula- 
tion, on the other hand, do not lack this convenience. 




PART B: NATURE OF THE LOCAL SLUM COMMUNITY 



Comparison of the poor* with the non-poor: findings 
1 . Poor housing conditions 
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Lack of a flush toilet (including one shared with another household) 
is a marked character i st Iconl y among poor non-metropolitan black 
families and among poor SpjanI sh-speaking migrant families (see Table 
IV-B-Z). This amenity is. found among almost all metropolitan families 
and most whites (except for a few rural farm and nonfarm whites) > 

Lack of a bathtub or shower (including one shared with another 
household) i s* a marked characteristic only of poor non-met ropol i ten black 
families and of poor Spanish-speaking migrant families (see Table IV-B-3)- 
A less marked difference between the poor and non-poor is also evident 
among rural farm and nonfarm white families. Again the metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan contrast is vivid. 

The subjective indicator of housing conditions is the homemaker^s 
evaluation of how satisfactory her home is in all respects other than 
size. Marked differences between poor and non-poor homemakers in judging 
their home unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory are observed only among 
the non-metropolitan black and the metropolitan Spanish-speaking popula- 
tions, although more poor than non-poor homemakers are dissatisfied in 
seven other populations as well (see Table IV-B-A). Dissatisfaction is 
greater among metropolitan t^an among non-metropolitan poor white and 
poor Spanish-speaking homemakers. Among black homemakers, the op^site 
IS true — probably due to the lack of amenities in their homes, as 
described above. It is interesting that dissatisfaction is lowest among 
rural farm and nonfarm poor white homemakers, whose homes frequently do 
lack the amenities described above. 
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2 . C rowd I ng 

An objective and a subjective indicator of this trai-t are considered* 
Fewer rooms in a dwelling than the number of persons ocfcupying that dweH- 
Ing is a common measure of crowding (Gist and Fava , 1964:55^)- Based. on 
this measure, crowding is a marked characteristic of poor families in all 
populations studied except Mexican-American migrants, Hawaiian Orientals, 
and Hawaiian Polynesians (see Table IV-B-5)- Although a marked contrast 
between poor and non-poor families is not observed among Mexican-American 
migrants and Hawaiian Polynesians, 56-60% of poor families in these two 
populations are characterized by crowding. 

The subjective indicator of crowding is the homemaker's evaluation 
of the adequacy for the family*s needs of the size of the family's current 
housing. Only among Mexican migrants is tP\ere a marked difference be- 
tween poor and non-poor homemakers who regard\the size of their current 
housing as less than the family needs (see Tab^c lV-B-6). For the most 
part, differences between poor and non-poor homemakers on this indicator 
are small, with more non-poor than poor claiming crowding in five popula- 
tions studied. At both income levels, more crowding is claimed by home- 
makers in the non-metropolitan black population than in any other popula- 
tion. 

3* Minimum of organization beyond the level of the... family 

Oscar Lewis says that the slum community is characterized above all 
by a minimum of organization beyond the level of the nuclear and extended 
family. He uses (but does not define) the term "voluntary association,'' 
noting that ^'informal temporary groupings or, voluntary associations" 
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occasionally do exist within slums, but iS^ng it clear that organiza- 
tion on a formal level is the exception rather than the rule. It is 
interesting that Lewis does not talk about other possible forms of 
community organ i zat ion--spec i fl cal ly , ties with neighbors and ties with 
friends. If in fact a "minimum of organization beyond the level of the*., 
family^^ is characteristic of the poor, one woyld e)^ect a general absence 
of the latter ties as well as of formal voluntary associ jt4ons. While 
supporting Lewis^ voluntary association prediction, one study (Cohen 
a^ijH^odges, I963) has shown that in the total relati6nship system of 
/'lower-lower class people there is a greater significance of neighbors 

than is true of the other strata antf that peer relationships are extremely 
injportant for aid as wej 1 as for social participation. Thus, data on 
neighboring and interaction with friends are examined in this report 

e 

along with data on voluntary association involvement. 
A. Voluntary association attendance 

Only husband-wife families are included in the data presented in 
Table IV-B-7 through IV-B-11, producing somewhat smaller cell frequencies. 

A marked difference between poor and non^poor families in church 
attendance is evident only among the Hawaiian '*mixed ethnic^' population 
(see Table IV-B-7). More poor than non-poor families are non-attenders 
^ in six other populations, but differences are smaller. In the remaining 
four populations, more non-poor fanyi 1 ies are non-<yttenders . 

A marked d i f f erence^^between poor and non-poor families in church- 
connected group attendance is evident only among small town white and 
Mexican migrant families (see Table IV-B-8). More poor than non-poor 
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families ar^ non-attenders in two other populations (smaller differences), 
but in seven populations more nor^-poor families are non-attenders ! 

There are no marked differences between poor and non-poor families 
in PTA and community group attendance (see Table IV-B-9) . More poor 
thati non-poor families are non-attenders in four populations; in seven 
populations > more non^poor families are non-attenders . 

A marked difference between poor and non-poor families in lodge , 
VFW^ etc. attfi^ndance is evident only among Mexican mlqrant families (see 
Table IV-B-IO). ( Note : Fewer poor Mexican-Amer ican *and Mexican r.jigrant 
families, and fewer non-poor Mexican migrant families, are non-attenders 
of {his type^ of organization than are the poor and non-poor in other 
populations* This is apparently due to the respondents' interpretation 
of the Spanish translation for "lodge'* as including camp councils, in 
which many migrants participate.) More poor than non^poor fanilies are 
non-attenders in six populations besides Mexican migrants (smaller dif- 
ferences); there Is no difference between the percentage of non-attenders 
in two populations. More non-poor fami 1 ies are non-attenders in two 
popu 1 at Ions . 

A marked difference between poor and non-poor families in recreat ion 
group attendance Is evident only among Mexican migrant families (see 
Table IV-B-ll). More poor than non-poor families are non-attenders in 
|seven other populations (smaller differences). In the remaining three 
populations, more non-poor families are non-attenders. 

8 . Neighboring 

A compcs I te measure of homemakers' "ne i ghbor i nrj practices" was con- 
structed, based on homemakers* frequency of shopping v^ith, exchanging 
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favors with, and chatting with neighbors* Infrequent neighboring, as 



farm whites, who are probably prevented by distance from more freqjuent 
neighboring activities (see Table IV-B-12). More poor than non-poor 

3 



homemakers are characterized by infrequent neighboring also among small 
town^ whites, metropolitan and non-^metropol i tan blocks, migrant workers, 
and Hawaiian Orientals. The opposite is true, however, among the metro- 
politan white, metropolitan Spanish-speaking, Hawaiian •^mixed ethnic," 
and Hawaiian Polynesian populations studied. It is interesting that all 
of the latter are metropolitan residents. It appears that metropolitan/ 
non-metropolitan residence needs to be considered in discussing the sig- 



nificance of^neighbors in the total relationship system of lower vs. 
higher strata persons. 

C. Interaction with 4riends 



Homemakers were asked about the frequency of interaction by them- 
selves and their husbands with "friends from work" and with "other friends. 
Understandably, lack of interaction with friends from work (other than at 
work) is least characteristic of migrant families, both at the poor and 
non-poor levels ^ee Table IV-B-13)* Still, a marked difference \s_ 
observed between poor and non-poor migrant families on this indicator; 
poor families are less likely than non-poor families to report inter- 



acting with friends from work. Among Hawaiian Oriental families, also, 
there is a marked difference between *poor and non-poor families on this 
indicator. Smaller predicted differences between poor and non-poor exist 
in six other populations. In most populations, a majority of poor families 
report no interaction with friends from work. 



reflected by this measure, Is marked only amopg poor rural farm and non 
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Lack of interaction with other friends (not friends from v/ork) is 
marked amon§ poor metropolitan Spanish-speaking families and poor Hawaiian 
'*mixed ethn ic'* *fami 1 ies (see Table IV-B-U). Smaller predicted differences 
between poor and non-poor exist in seven otf^er populations. Although ^ 

lack of interaction with other friends does more frequently characterize 

f 

poor than non-poor families in the populations studied, there is much 
variation in the actual percentage of poor families reporting such a lack 

i nteract ion--as few as 9^ of poor small town white families to as 
many as 76.5^ of poor metropolitan Spanish-speaking families. 

It appears that friends from work do play a minor role in the social 
life of poor^ persons but that other friends may or may not play an 



important role 



Discussion ^ 

Significant differences between poor and non-poor were found on one 
indicator of poor housing conditions (homemaker's expressed qeneral 
d i ssat i-sf act ion with her current housing) and on crowding as measured 
by the number of persons per room. Anthony Leeds (1971) argues that the 
condition of living in crowded' quarters , simHar to an absence of food 
reserves and other "traits" includec in, the first part of this chapter, 
stems from the structural realities of "poverty" and is not a "cultural 
trait." One can take a similar view of the characteristic which Lev/Is 
* calls "poor liousing conditions." Thus^, these two characteristics 

the local slum community, like traits examined irv^he first part of^ this 
chapter, seem more accurately vlevyed as def i n i nq the poor rather tKan as 
comprising a cultural response to the environment in v;hich people find 
themselves . 
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Lack of Interaction with friends—both ^'friends from work'* an\l 
**other frlends""was also found to significantly differentiate poor 
and non-poor families. 

\ 

PART C: NATURE OF THE FAMILY 

Comparison of the poor with the non-pvor: findings 

1 . Trend toward female- or mother-centered families 

The NC-90 Indicator of **trend toward female- Or mother-centered 

famines** is the frequency with which homemakers report themselves as 
* 

family head. There Is a marked difference between poor and non-poo^ 

if 

families having female heads among, a^ I popul^t ions^ except the two 

nonmetrof/ol i tan white populations and the three Span i sh-speaki nq 

populations (see Table IV-C-l). Differences among the latter are in 

the predicted direction, but are smaller. 

Both ethnic and residence factors are apparent in the dgta of 

Table IV-C^-J* Poor black families are much more likely to have female 

heads regardless of residence; Spanish-speaking families, regardless 

of residence and income level, tend not to have female heads- Poor 

metropolitan white^nd poor metropolitan Hawaiian families have female 

heads much more often than do their non-poor counterparts; differences 

between poor and non-poor non-metropolitan white families ori this 

indicator are small, however. 
I 

^^Anthony Leeds (1971) discusses several substantive problems with 
regard to this trait and the related trait, predominance of the nuclear 
family. First. Leeds (1971:266) argues that the traits are obscure: 
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'The households, he (Lewis) is sayincj, are Comprised predominantly of 
the nuclear family group, i.e., of nxjther, father, and one or more 
chi Id ren . Or, apparently, they are compose^d of mother-centered family 
groups, i ♦e* , e mother and one or more children..." 

Implicit contradictions are also apparent in these traits. "A 
mother-centered family household is not a nuclear-family household. 
Is the trend toward the former; is there really a predominance of the 
latter, or is there *a trend' toward the extended-family household?... 
The problem is most important, because qu i te^d i f ferent processes (e.g. 
different articulations wi'th the labor market) may be involved, or 
different stages in the trajectories of family-household histories" 
(Leeds, 1971:266-267). 

Another substantive problem with regard to the abov^e traits is 
that tltfey treat households as static rather than dynamic. Leeds 
(1971:268) states that his own data show, and he expects that Lev^is' 
owh data also shov/, that "for an y^S>ro longed period of time, and espe- 
cially a li^^etime, any definable household (a budget i ng "un i t) changes 
composition constarrtly, especially among the poor who are extending 
emergency services, care, protection, soc^ial security, and the like 
to relatives. While, at the same time, the children are qrowing, 
marrying, moving out, and moving back; grandchildren or other's chil- 
dren.,. are taken in for temporary or permanent adoption or brinqicaq up, 
and so on. The entire process is not, however, random-^ Rat^^r, 
household forms display certain reqularities as th^ househotd-f ami 1 / 
unit evolves under given sets of c i rcunistances andi under specifiable 




crisis situations. This is a structural -dynamic process..." Leeds has 
identified here an Important problem with respect to efforts to measure 
Lewis^ family traits; unfortunately, the data included in this report 
have the limitation of being static in nature. (Changes in the compo- 
sition of the Household over a one-year period of time were recorded 
in the NC-90 Interview, but this is too short a time period to give the 

dynamic picture Leeds is talking about.) 

% 

Thirdly, Leeds (1971 :258) argues that •'i f ... 'mother-centered 
families' are simply a by-product of abandonment of mothers and cYiil- 
dren, which Lewis supposed to be a trait, then it is not a culture 
trait at all and has no logical reason to be listed as a trait of the 
culture of poverty." ^ 

Thus, (1) it is very difficult to know just what Lewis intended 
by *'trend toward female- or rrother-centered families;'.' (2) a mother-^ 

centered family today may not be a mother-centered f ami 1 y tomorrow; 

* / 
f 

and (3) mother-centered families may simply the result of males 
abandoning their "wives" and children. This writer would like* to point 

ouW^iiat census data in the U.S. very clearly show a higher percentage 

^ * ^ • . 

of families headed by females among the pbor than among higher economic 

groups* This is undoubtedly the phenomenon Lewis^was identifying among 

the Mexican and Puerto Rican people he studied. Although it is quite 

possible that female-headed families may not Temain female-headed 

families, it does seem to be true that poor families more frequently 

show up in th*s category than do non-poor families whenever a census 

is taken. Abandonment of wivef and children by husbands/father^ may 
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be one important cause of this phenomenon, but research such as that 
of Liebow (1967) indicates tha^t a family headed by a husband/father 
may ^never even exist for any length of time as a meaningful social unit 
among some people* * 

The biggest problem'with this trait, in this writer's opinion, is 
deciding how many "fenjale or mother-centered families'^ must be pre§enx . 
before the trait is confirmed. What does Lewis mean by "a trend"? \ 
This ii a problem encountered with Lewis' culture of poverty trajts . 
generally; i.e., Lewis provides no measurement criteria for determining 
presence/absence of traits. 



2 . Predominance of the nuclear family 
indie 



Two indicators are consrdere^l here, one objective and on<; sub- 
jective in nature. First, the strict definition of nuclear family 
(husband, wife, ar>d their immediate children) is used to determine* 
''family type.'* As noted above, female-headed famrl ies are not '^nuclear" 

jii. 

by this definition. Thus, it is understandable, given the results 
reported above, that 50^ or less of poor families in the metropolitan 
white, metropolitan Hawaiian, and both black populations are classified 
as "nuclear*' (see Table IV-C-2). Only among poor non-metropolitan white 
families and poor Span t sh-speaking families is the nuclear form "pre*- 
dominant" in the sense of characterizing over 50% of the families. 

When poor and non-poor families gre compared, more non-poor than 
poor families are "nuc 1 ear"*^f n all populations except the two Spanish- 
speaking migrant groups. Differences are marked in six of the nine 
populations having more non-poor families classified as "nuclear.*" , 
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Thus, based on the first indicator examined, Oscar Lewis's trait 

only fits the two Spanish-speaking migrant populations studied. 

The second indicator considered is the homemaker's expressed 

orientation, as measured by Litwak's (1960:388) famMy orientation 

13/ 

scale, to^ward a nuclear rather than an extended family. — Based 
on, this measure, more poor than non-poor homemakers are nuclear-family 
oriented in. six populations wi th marked differences among small town 
whites, HawaJ/^^ and Hawaiian ''mixed ethnics" (see Table 

I V-C-3) .^^ess than one-half of the poor homemakers in the rural farfh 
and non^^arm wh i te population, the two black populations, and the three 
Spanish-?t)eaking populations expressed a nuclear orientation, suggest* 
ing that orientation toward extended f anrrky is related to ethnic dif- 
ferences and, among whites, to residence differences. 
3- Greater knowledge of maternal relatives 

A measure of this trait was derived by cpmpar i ng , ' i n each study 
population, the percentage of homemakers who did not know what their 
father's and their mother's main occupations were. Basj^d on this 
i measure, more poor than non-poor homemakers have "greater knowledge 
of maternal relatives" in five of the eleven study populations (see 
Table IV-C-^). In another five populations, there is no difference 
be-^§er^ poor and non-poor in knowledge of father's and mother's occu- 
pations. If the latter,^ .e., no difference in knowledge, is taken as 
the null hypothesis, the data do show support for Lewis' trait. 
k . Family solidarity: an ideal rarely achieved 

Oscar Lewis describes families sharing the culture of poverty as 
placing great verbal emphasis on family solidarity. However , »,th i s 
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ideal, he says, is rarely achieved--due primarily to sibling rivalry. 

Families classified as highly cohesive, based on the homemaker's 

report of frequency of family interaction, are shown in Table IV-C-5. 

Fewer poor than non-popr families are rated highly cohesive in nine of 

the eleven study populations, with marked differences in three populations 

^- Absence o f childhood as a specially prolo nged and protected stvaqe 
in the 1 Ife cycle ^ ^ 

A value-orientation item serves as the indicator of this al,leqed 
, trait — providing, admittedly, only a superfi^cial measure. It was 
hypothesized that a homemaker's agreement that "if the family needs 
more money it Is all right for a child to quit school and help out for 
awhile" indicates low concern with prolonging for a child the (generally) 
responsi-bil ity-free status of student. More poor than non-poor home- 
makers agree with this statement in six study populations, but dif- 
ferences are small (see Table IV-C-6). Thus, this indicator furnishes 
no Support for the alleged "absence of childhood..." trait. 
Strong predisposition to authoritarianism 
Cohen and Hodges {I963) found that lower-class persons were signif- 
icantly more characterized by belief in the importance of obedience and 
respect for authority in children than were higher strata. Indicators 
of authoritarianism in this report are a series of Items concerning 
parentar dominance and expectation of behavior compliance on the part 
of the children. The items are cont ro i -or i ented , not love-oriented. 

Strong agreement that "respect for parents is the most important 
thinq kids should learn" is more characteristic of homemakers in poor 
than non-poor families in six populations, but differences are quite 
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small. What is most impressive about the data presented in Table 
is that a m^ority of both poor and non-poor homemakers in all ethnic/ 
residence categories (study populations) express strong agreement with 
this statefpent* 

Strong agreement that •'most kids should be toilet trained by 15 
months of age" is more characteristic of homemakers in poor than non-pcor 
families in every study population except the two black populations and 
the Hawaiian Polynesian population (see Table Differences are 

marked in three populations. An ethnic difference is evident in respon- 

I 

ses to this statement; the black and Spanish-speaking homemakers, regard 
less of income level, seem considerably more convinced of the value of 
early toilet training. 

Strong agreement that ''most kids should be spanked more often" is 
more characteristic of homemakers in poor than non-poor families in 
eight study populations, with a marked difference only in one popula- 
tion (s^e Table IV-C-9) • Homemakers at both income levels in tne two 
black populations are more likely than other homemakers to strongly 
agree with this statement. 

Strong agreement that "a child should be taken away from the breast 
or bottle as soon as possible" is more characteristic of homemakers in 
poor than non-poor families in seven populations, with a marked dif- 
ference only in one population (see Tab^e IV-C-10). On tHe average, 
black and Spanish-speaking homemakers , 'regardless of income level, 
seem considerably more convinced of the value of early weanmq fin 
addition to early toilet training). 
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Strong agreement that "the main goal of a parent is to see that 
the kids stay out of trouble** is more characteristic of homemakers in 
poor than non-poor families in seven populations, with marked differen- 
ces in two populations (see Table IV-C-11)* An ethnic difference is 
evident in responses to this statement; the black, Spanish-speaking, 
and Hawai ian populations more frequently express strong agreement with 
this statement than do the white populations. 

. Tb summarize the data presented in Tables through IV-C-11, 

I'n a majority of the study populations, the poor, relative to the non- 
poor, seem to demonstrate a predisposition to authoritarianism. For 
the most part, however, differences are not marked between poor and 
non-poor. In addition^ there is the following rough rank ordering of 
ethnic categories in total predisposition to authoritarianism repre^ 
sented in the five tables: (I) blacks, (2) Spanish-speaking; (3) 
Hawaiian populations; (^) whites. 

Significant differences between poor and non-poor were found for 
two family-related traits: prevalence of female- or mother-centered 
f ami ] ies (i.e., female-headed families), and relatively low fami ly 
sol idar i ty (as measured by a family cohesiveness score). 

Two indicators of predominance of the nuclear family failed to 
show s ign i f i cc»'^*: differences between poor and non-poor on this charac*- 
teristic. One wonders what Levyis means by "predominance." As Leeds 
(1971:270) observes, "the nuclear-family household is characteristic 
for all layers of Western society at least insofar as budgets, house-^ 
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hold grouping, child training, and the like, are concerned/* It would 
seem, therefore, that this characteristic Is "irrelevant to a culture 
of poverty*'' 

The present data do not indicate significant differences between 
poor and non-poor on the traits greater knowledge of maternal relatives , 
absence of childhood as a specially prolonged and protected stage in 
the life cycle, or strong pred I spos 1 1 ion, to author I tar I an I sm > 

PART 0: ATTITUDES, VALUES, AND CHARACTER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Comp(2rison of the poor m th the non-poor: findings 

All Indicators in this section are value-orlentat Ion statements 
with which homemakers expressed their agreement or disagreement. The 
statements were judged by the writer to be related to particular traits, 
but due to the overlap among the traits themselves* the connection be- 
tween Indicators and traits u^ay Seem rather tenuous in some cases* Justi- 
fication of the Indicators selected for the following traits is there- 
fore given before presenting findings in this section: 

(1) Strong feeling of alienation . The statement, *^Too many 
people on the job are just out for themselves and don't really care 
for anyone else," reflects alienation from others who are viev/ed as 
potential competitors for the same scarce rewards* 

(ly Feeling that existing Institutions do not serve their interests 
and needs * Cohen and Hodges (1963:323) reported that "LL's [Lower- 
lowers!, more than men»bers of any other stratum, are cynical and dis~ 
trustful..*" -The statement, "When a child has problems there is no use 



♦ 






— - - 


getting in touch with the school* because they aren^t really interested/' 






reflects this feeling as it is directed to^#ard one aspect of the existing 




• 


power structure* / 




• 


(3) Strong feeling of helplessness, Cohen and Hodges (1963:322) 






reported that LL's (lower-lower class persons) were convinced that "in 




• 


all prob^M ity. things will turn out badly as they generally have 
in the past,^' The statement, *Mt makes no difference which job you take 
because you are likely to get laid off anyway conveys a sense of help- 
lessness, specifically related to employment opportunity, stemming from 
thi§ conviction. 

(4) Sense of resignation and fatalism* There is no question that 






this trait is closely related to the feeling of helplessness. For the 






present analysis, this writer has interpreted "helplessness" as develop- 






ing in response to an external force oqe feels he/she cannot control, 






while "resignation" and "fatalism" are viewed as mop.e general i zed. The 






statements, "Some people just cannot finish high school so why try," 






and "Few people really look forv/ard to their work," convey a sense of 




< 


being resigned to the inevitable, for which no particular external force 
is to b 1 ame • 

(5) Strong feeling of dependence. Cohen and Hodges (I963) reported 
that LL's frequently viewed "friends or connections," as essential to 






economic and occupational success. The stat;ement, "In getting a job it 
is not what you know but who you knovi," conveys dependence on such 






connect ions . 


/ 
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(6) Feeling of powerlessness . Feelings of power 1 essness and depen- 
dence are closely related. For the present analysis, the writer has 
interpreted dependence as tied to another individual or set of indivi- 
duals, while powerlessness is seen as rnore diffuse. Cohen and Hodges 
(1963) noted the frequent alluding by LL persons to the role of 'Muck 
or chance'' in their lives. The statement / "The most important thing 
about getting a job is being at the .right place at the right time," re- 
flects the feeling of one^s destiny being control led by impersonal forces. 

(7) Belief in male superiority ^ The statements, "It is more impor- 
tant for a boy to get an education beyond high school than for a girl," 
and "It Is all right for women to hold jobs which are usually men's jobs," 
are judged to be related 'to belief in male superiority on the basis of 
fac^ validity. Cohen and Hodges (1963) found that the LL persons they 
studied agreed most often, compared to higher strata, with the statement, 
"Men should make the xeally important decision in the family." The 
statement, '*The man should be the one to make all the decisions about 
choosing his job," seems very similar in meaning to Cohen and Hodges' 
statement and thus is used as a third indicator of bel ief in male 

super iority> ^ 

(8) Martyr complex among women . The statement, "Kids should be 
nicer than they are to their mothers since their mothers suffer so much 
for them,'* is judged to be related to martyr complex among women on 
the basis of face validity. * 

Some of the traits discussed above, as listed by Oscar Lewis, are 
prefaced by the adjective "stront" (e.g. "strong feeling of alienation"), 
and in these cases strong agreement wi th the corresponding value-or I enta- 
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tion statement is used as an indicator* If the trait is not labeled 
**strong'' (e*g* '^feeling of powerl essness") t agreement or strong agree- - 
ment wi th tbe corresponding statement is used an an indicator* 

Findings for the ^jraits C(|nsidered in thi^ section are now 
presented, 

1 • Strong feeling of alienation 

Strong agreement that ^*too many* people on the job are Just oOt for 
themselves and don't really care for anyone else'* is more chara^er i st ic 
of poor than nC>n-poor homemakers in six populations, with a marked 
cfjfference in two populations (see Table Fewer than one-^half 

of the poor homemakeVs in any population express string agreement with 
this statement. 

Feeling that. exist ing institutions do not serve their interests 
and needs 

Agreement that **when a child has problems ther^ is no use getting 

in touch with the school because they aren't reaHy^i nterested** is more 

\ 

characteristic of poor than non-poor homemakers in nine populations, 

but differences ai::e small (see Table IV-D-2). Fewer than one-half of 

« 

the poor homemakers in any population express agreement with this 
statement 

3* Strong feeling of helplessness 

Strong agreement that *'it makes no d ifference which job you take 
because you arc likely to get laid off anyway'* is more characteristic 
of the poor than non-poor homemakers !n seven populations, but differences 
are small (see Table IV-D-3)* Fewer than one-third of the poor homemakers 
in any population express strong agreement with thls^ statement. 
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4. Sense of resignation and fatalism 

Two indicators of this trait are considered: one pertaining to 
education and one pertain rng to employment. 

Agreement that ''some people just cannd^t finish high school so why 

! 

try" is more characteristic of poor than noh-poor homemakers in six 
populations, with a marked difference in one population (see Table IV*- 

. Fewer than one-half of th^e poor homemakers In any population 
express agreement with this statement. ^ 

Agreement that ''few people really look forward to their work" is 
more characteristic of poor than non-poor homemakers in only five popu- 
lations, with marked differences in two populations (see Table IV-D-5)# 
With the exception of the three white populations and the Hawaiian 
Polynesian population, a majority of poor homemakers express ^reement 
with this statement. However, a majority of^ non-poor homemakers*^ in 
six populations express agreement with this statement also. 

5 . Strong feeling of dependence / 

Strong agreement that 'Mn getting a job It is r.ot what you know 
but wHo you know" is more characteristic of poor* than non-poor home-- 
makers i^efght populations, with a marked difference In one population 
(see Tabl^ IV-D-6). Fewer than one-third of the p9or homemakers in any 
population express strong agreement with this statement, except for 
poor metropolitan Spanish-speaking homemakers, 41.2^ of whom express 
strong agreement. 

6. Feeling of powerl essness 

Agreement that "the most Important thing about getting a job is 
being at the right place at the right time" is more characteristic of 

{inR2 
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poor than non-poor homemakers in nine populations, with mark^d^Jf- 
feraaces In four populations (see Table A majority of almost 

all poor homemakers (A9.1% in the i:ase of, rural farm and nonfarm whites) 
express agreement* wi th this statement. However, a majority of non-poor 
ho<neiT>akers in eight populations (and ^9-555 of non-poor homemakers in 
a ninth population) express agreement with this statement also. 
7* Belief in male superiority \ 

Three Indicators of this trait are considered: one pertaining to 
education, two p^talnlng to employment. 

Agreement that *Mt Is more Important for a boy to get a.4"educat ion 
beyond high school tf^n for a girl** is more characteristic of poor than 
non-poor hofnemakers in^seV^n populations, but differences are small 
(see Table IV-D-8). With the exception of the metropolitan bla\:k, 
Mexlcan-i^er lean mig^fant, and Hawaiian Oriental populations, a maJoMty 
of poor homemakers express agreemer^ wi th this statement. However, with 
the exception of only the non-metropol I tan black and Mexican-American 
^migrant populations, a maJority^Jf non-poor hyiemakers express agreement 



with this statement also. 

Disagreement that "it is all right for women to hold jobs which 
are usual l^y men's Jobs" is more characteristic of poor than non-poor 
homemakers "in seven populations, with a marked difference in one popula-' 
tion (see Table IV-D-9). With one exception, fewer than one-half of 
the poor homemakers in any population express disagreement with this 
statement . 
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Agreement that "the man shouTd be the one to make all the decisions 
about choosing his job'^ is more characteristic of poor than non-poor 
homemakers in only four populations, with marked differences in two ^ 
these populations (see Table IV-D-IO). Sizeable majorities of both 
poor and non-^oor homemakers express agreeme/it with this statement. 

Thus, both poor and non-poor homemakers generally see more value 
in higher education for males as compared to females and feel that men 
should not have to take wives^ wishes into account when choosing their . 
jobs this is the way the statement was interpreted). •There isT^a 
greater tendency for poor than non-poor, homemakers to di^apRfOve of women 
moving into traditionally male jpbs , but this disapproval does' not 
characterize a majority of poor homemakers* 
8, Martyr complex among women 

Strong agreement that "kids should be nicer than they are to their 
mothers since their mothers suffer so much for them" is more chaj-acter i s- 
tic of poor thon non-poor homemakers in eight populations, wi^th a marked 
difference in one population (see Table IV-D-11)* The^ntimen't in this 
statement seems to evoke a stronger reaction among poor and non-poor 
black, Spanish-speaking, and Hawaiian Polynesian homemakers than among 
poor and non-poor white, Hawaiian Oriental, and Hawaiian "mixed ethnic" 
homemakers . 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In order to summarize as concisely as possible the findings of 

this report^ resglts obtained with NC-90 indicators of selected poverty 

culture traits In^Oscar Lewis* four categories are presented in tabular 

form. For each indicator examined, sign test results are given, along 

with a notation of ethnic and/or residence diff,erences when the latter 

exceed, on the average, income index category differences* Thus, for 

each indicator,ythe tables show (I) whether a greater percentage of 

^•poor** than ''non-poor*^ families are characterized by the trait (as 

IK 

represented by the indicator) inVmore study populations than would be _ 
expected by chance; (2) whether sizable differences exist among ethnic 
an^/or residence categories in prevalence of tj^f^'^tr^i t (as represented 
by the ind^ator), ♦ 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SUBCULTURE AND THE LARGER SOCIETY 



Table V-1 

Summary of Findings^ for Selected Traits in Cat^ory 1: 
Relationship Between the Subculture and the L|ir^cX Society 



Differences 
Observed? 



Trait 



Unemployroent 



Working women 



Husband's | 
occupational states 

Homemaker's 
occupational status 



Underemployment 



Unskilled 
Occupations 



NC-90 
Indicator 



Si^n 
results 



^ast 



/ 



weeks worked by 
employed homemaker 



Employed homeraakers' 

occupation 
Employed husbands' 
occupation 



A 



n,s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



p«.03 
p«=>006 



Ethnic 
Di€JEferences 
Observed? 



yes 



yes 
yes 



Lack property 
ownership ^ 



Housing tenure 
Income from rental 
property 



p«.03 
p«.006 



Absence of 
savings 



Q. 201 



p^*0005 



Absence of ^ 
food reserves 
in home 



Q* 193 



p«.006 



Chronic 
Shortage 
of cash 



Q. 195 
Q» 200 



p«^.006 
p==.006 



Constant 
struggle for 
survival 



Q. 204 



p=.006 



Borrowing 



Finance company 
loan 



n.s. 



Low Level 
of education 



Homemaker s ed. 
Husband's ed» 



n.s , 
n.s. 



Do not belong 
to labor unions 



Union dues 



n.s, 



Do not partici- 
pate in national |Social Security 
welfare agencies! income ♦ 



n. s. 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 
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As noteU Mn Chapter IV^thel^e is serious doubt as to whether 
Oscar'^Lewhs ^1 leged* cul ture of poverty traits under this heading deserve 

to be eoi3!^*dered^\>cuUurar* traits at all. They are, for the most 

, * .,. * 

part, traits that one would expect to characterize poor families to 

t 

a greater degree than non-poor ^farni 1 i es . Sign test results are not 
s igni f leant however, for indicators of seven of the thirteen tnaits 
examined . 

Ethnic differences are observed on indicators of four traits: 
unemployment, unskilled occupations, constant struggle for survival, 
and low level of education. It appears that some of the poor are 
*Mess equal'* than others. Place of residence differences are observed 
*on indicators of two traits: lack of property ownership and absence 
of food reserves in the home. On these two traits, the poor appear to 

fare better i^"'non'-met ropol i tan settings. 

I 



NATITPJ; OF THE LOCAL SLUM COMMUNITY 
Table V-2 

Summary of Findings for Selected Traits 
in Category 2: Nature of the Local 
Slum Community 



Trait 


NC--90 
Indicator 


^ r 

Sign test 
results 


EtHnic 

Differences 

Observed? 


Res i deuce 
Dif ferciices 
Observed? 


\ ~ 

Poor housing 
Conditions 


Hot & cold piped 

water 
Toilet 

Bathtub /shower 
Q- 70 


n.s* 

n.s. 
n.s« 

p«.03 


yes 


yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 


Crowding 


Persons / room ^- 


p=.006 
n» s • 






Minimum of 
organization 
beyond the . • . 
family 


Q. l05"^ 

Q. 106 / (Voluntary 
Q. 107 / association 
Q, 108 V attendance) 
Q. 109^ 


n>s, 
n. s, 

ft,s, 
n.s, 
n.s. 






i 


Neighboring pracfices 
score 

Q. 103 
Q, 104 
i,^ — . *- 


n. s • 

P-.03. 
p».03 




yes 
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There Is also serious doubt as to whether the aUeged culture of 
poverty traits "poor housing conditions" and "crowding" should be 
considered "cultural" trait?. Sign test results are significant for only 
two of six indicators of these two traits, dissatisfaction with housilTg 
and the ratio of persons to number of rooms--nei ther df which seem 

« * 

••culturaT* in nature. 

Sign test results are not significant for the voluntary association 
and Neighboring indicators of "minimum of organization beyond the... 
■ family." Sign test resul ts are s i gn i f i cant for the interaction with 
friends indicators of "minimul of organization beyond the. . .fami ly." 
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Ethnic differences are observed on the subjective indicator of 
poor housing conditions. Place of residence differences are observed 
on the latter Indicator as well as on the three objective indicators 
of poor housing conditions; place of residence differences are also 
observed on the Indicator of neighboring. 



NATURE OF THE FAMILY 



Table V-3 

Summary of Findings for Selected Traits 
In Category 3: Nature of the Family 



4» 

Trait 


NC^90" 
Indicator 


Sign test 
results 


Ethnic 
Differences 
Observed? * 


Residence 

Differences 

Observed? 


Female- or 
mothe r-centered 
families 


2 


p»,0005 


yes 


yes 


Predominance of 
the nuclear 
foially 


Jbaniily type 
Nuclear vs* 

extended 

family 

orientation 


n <5 
ii • o • 


yes 
yes 


yes 
yes 


Greater 
knowledge of 
mat^emal 
relatives 


Q. 18 


n.8. 






Family 
solidarity: 
ideal rarely 
achieved 


Fami ly co- 
hesiveness 
score 








Absence of 
childhood. • • 


Q- 37 


n.s. 






Strong pre-- 
disposition to 
authoritarian-- 
ism 


Q. Ill 

112 
115 

Q* in 

Q* 118 


n ♦ s ♦ 

n*9* 

U.S. 

n» s ♦ 

n ♦ s • 


yes 

yes 
yes 
yes 
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Sign test results are singificant for indicators of only two of 
the six traits examined: trend toward female- or mother-centered 
families and family sol idar i ty-an ideal rarely achieved. It should be 
noted that poverty can be viewed as stemming from female-headed families 
rather than vice versa. Lowered family cohesiveness (especially as 
measured by frequency of family interaction) -among impoverished 
people is supported by other research and is not difficult to under- 
stand in view of the "struggle for survival" constraints on such people. 

Ethnic differences are observed on indicators of three traits: 
trend toward female- or mother-centered families, predominance of the 
nuclear family, and strong predisposition to authoritarianism (except 
for one indicator of the latter). On indicators of trend toward 
female- or mother-centered families and predominance of the nuclear 
family, place of residenj;^ differences are also observed. 
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ATTITODES, VALUES AND CHARACTER OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Table V-4 



Sunmary of Findings for Selected Traits in Category 4: 
Attitudes, Values and Character of the Individual 



Trait 


NC-90 
Indicator 


Sign test 
results 


Ethnic 

Differences 

Observed? 


Residence 

Differences 

Observed? 


Strong feeling 
of Alienation 


Q. 25 


n*&* 






Feeling that 
existing insti- 
tutions do not 
serve their 
Interests and 
needs 


Q- 33 


p«,03 







Strong feeling 
of helplessness 




n.s. 






Sense of 
resignation 
& fatalism 


Q. 32 
Q. 28 


n.s* 
n.s. 






Strong feeling 
of dependence 


Q. 43 


n.s. 






Peeling of 
pov;erle8sness 


Q. 24 


p».03 






Belief in male 
superiority 


36 
Q. 46 
Q. 55 


n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 






Martyr complex 
In women 


114 


n.s. 


yes 





Sign test results are significant for indicators of only two of 
the eight traits examined: feeling that existing Institutions do not 
serve their iricurests and needs and feeling of pov;crlessness. 

Only for the itldicator of one trait, martyr complex among vomen, 
aW ethnic differences observed. No place of residence differences 
are observed. 
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CONCLUSION 

The present analysis suggests only the following characteristics 
as candidates for components of a "culture of poverty" among the 
populations examined: lack of interaction with friends as a form of 
organization beyond the family, relatively lower family solidarity, 
and two value-orientations— feeling that existing institutions do not 
serve their interests and needs, and feeling of power 1 essness . 

It should be emphasized that this report is descriptive in nature. 
Hopefully, some insights are furnished about the variation in "poverty 
characteristics" across different population types. Even when a greater 
percentage of "poor" than "non-poor" families are found to be character i led 
by a particular trait in more study populations than would be expected 
by chance it should be noted that the actual percentage difference 
between "poor" and "non-poor" families may be quite small. The extent 
to which any set of poor and non-poor families ca n reasonably be expected 
to differ varies with the trait under consideration, an d probably with 
the particular indicator of the trait as well . Thus, It is very dif- 
ficult to decide whether the size of an observed difference is meaningful 
or not, especially since Lewis has furnished no guidelines for such 
decisions. As noted earlier, the 20 percentage-point criterion adopted 
in Chapter IV is arbitrary. Significance of differences in proportions 
was not tested because of the small N's in some categories. 

This report does suggest that, on some indicators of some traits, 
sizeable differences exist among ethnic and/or residence categories-- 
differcnces which are more impressive than differences between the two 
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income index categor ies represent ing "'poor" and "non-poor" families, 
it is interesting that Irelan et ajl^. (1969) found little difference 
between the recipients and non-fecipients of public assistance (a rough 
measure of income differences) among the! r Spanish^speaking sample, but 
did find consistent differences between these two sub-sets of their black 
and white samples. These findings suggest that the "culture of poverty" 
may have "limited general utility" (Irelan ^ aj_. . ]S(>S:ki2). Possible 
ethnic and place of residence differences suggest important directions 
for further research into poverty characteristics* The study evolving 



from Ht-SO^ "Differential Effects of Areas of Residence on Quality of 
Life of Economically Advantaged and Disadvantaged Families" should 
provide information relevant to unanswered questions surrounding Oscar 
Lewis* alleged culture of poverty traits. 
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, FOOTNOTES 



Lewis (1968a: 199) notes fhat the term ^'subculture of poverty'* is tech- 
laical ly more accuratey ^'cul ture of Poverty*- is meant to be a shortened 
form of that term. By h^is-own admisslo/i, the "'•ctchy*'. nature of the \ 
•'culture of poverty!* phrase was v;iewed as useful. The inaccuracy of 
the phrase, howev^c-^has generated much criticism because of its V 
impl icat iq,n of a JPul V-blown cul tural system. See, for example, Leeds ' 
(1971) and Valentine (1568).^ * ) ' " 

an inventory af thes^ characte*fci sties in social science literature 
polished since World^War II, see'Kossi and Blum ( 1 968*:38-39) . 

Simi larly, -Walter Miller (1958) described a lower-class* cul tural system , 
as **a long established, distinctively patterned tradition wrth^ an . 
. integrity of its own.** 

. \ ^ ^ 

The discussion .by A,^ Leeds (1971) covers many criticisms voiced by 
other writers. Leeds identifies the issties raised by the culture of 
poverty cpncept as 91) theoretical-conceptual ; '(?) methodological; V* 
(3) substantive; and ik) ethical-civic* Within the first cattegory, Leeds^ 
identified -thi*ee sub-issues; (a) Lewis' jmprecise u^e of the t«rm 
cul tur6 ; (b) the possibility that Lewis* Visted poverty traits are auton- 
crtnous and meaningful ai[ congepts in themselves— hence not determined by 
theculture in which they are embedded; (cf a faulty view of the relation- 
ship between trait and/structurfe (p^ticularly in Lewis' viei^ of poverty ^ 
culti/Ve economic traits as distinct from the institutions of the- larger 
society). The methodological issue concerns Lewis' relaii^ce on a case 
•study approach; according to Leeds (1971:275), "...the bicjgraphy doe$ 
not involve methodologically precise p^rocedures of structural anaWsis, 
producing the empirically validated and replicable delimitation ot groups 
and group boundaries nftessai;y to specify the societal- carrier of any 
culture..." The substantive Hssue concerns whether Lewis correctly 
interpreted li is data;* Leeds maintains that structural i ntergTe'tat ion^^ 
are not recognized by Lewis as feasible al ternat i ves to the cultural in-, 
terpretations he offers for m^ny phenomena (e.g., greater knowl edge ^of . 
maternal relatives, among the poor). Finally, the ethical -civic issue ^ 
concerns the potential 1y damaging effect orT the poor themselves of an _ . 
esssentially deterministic view of poverty existence to which Lewis ^ave 
^scientific credibility. For others* discission of the latter issue see 
Ryan (l971:Chap. 5) and Winter (1971). 

Three Indian familie^ who were interviewed in Superior are omitted from 
this report. * . ^ 

I The eight toins, in order of 1970 population size, yvere Savannah, 

Gallatin, Hamilton, Rpckport, Stanberry, Princeton, Lathrop, and Mound 
City. Five black families who were interviewed^are omitted from this 
report.^ ^ ^ ^ 
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i.: >he flfjteen ^'ftowns,** ir> oVder of 1970. population' size, we rcx Underh i 1 1 , 

,^Shoreham^ Hun^ngton, Wolcott, Waterford, Ve^sbire, WaUham, Isle La >Jotte, 
West-Haven, East^ Haven, Belvldere, /jflbany, Stannard', .Victory , and^erdin- ^ 
. ^andr One Oriental fam.i ly^ which was* ^in*ter viewed in Vermont is omitted 
"'4^ from this report. ^. t 

. 8. Thi*s study population^as contacted in 1971* rather tfcan 1970 because 
state funds, fon a metrwolitan sample did not become available until 
i that.tiem/ (A/non-^tT'rdpol i tan sample had been contacted .in • 1970) |, 



3. Also fnterviewed in East Chicago were 11^ blacK families and 2k-Yihtte ^ 
fsamilies; these families are omitted from this report. - ^ • 

10. Interviewing. took place in 1971 because of atilditional time needed to 
translate the interview sjcRedule into Spanish. The twelve .camps were, 
located in the fol l^wing^ eight counties: Hercejpl Monterey , S^n Ben i to,* 
San JoaquinT'^^nta Clara, Sol anb, Stanislaus, and Sutter. 

J ^ ^ 

11. Because of Federal Government regulations , intferviewers w%re instructed 
to visually identify the ethnicity of^respondents ; .interviewers Were not^ 
permitted to ask^the race of ethnicity of responjients . One blaclc family, 
3 Sl^ish-speakrng families ancL 31 whi te ^fami 1 feis of haoles Were also^ 
int^viewed; they are not considered in thMs report. *^ 

. n . . ' . \ 

12. these^ommenfes were funi^ed by [>r . .Shrrley Weeks, Professor in the D^t. 
of Human Development ,* Un ivers i ty* of Hawaii at Manoa. ^ X * ^ 

13. This orientation is measured by ^jresponses to a series of four items: k 
(1) Generally, I pke our fanvily to spend evening^ together; (2) I want 

a house where Styr f ami lyTcan spend time ' toge.ther ; (3) I want a location v 
which w0uld*mak^ it easy for relatives to get together^ W [ want a 
house wfth enough room so our parents could move in with us if they 
wanted' to.' Positive responses to items (1) or (2) but not (3) or (k) 
define neclear family orientation. , Hom^make^cs with incomplete responses^ 
tofUie series, or who were sfored a non-family oriente^d, are omitted. 
Thus, cell- N*s ^re redliced, especially among the Polynesian grdup which ( 
therefore is licH? discussed here> ^ * -j^ . 
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